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NEW!  FREE!  A  world  of  decorating  know-liow 

in  “A  Date  to  Decorate”  handbook 


“A  Date  to  Decorate”  can  he  the  year’s  most.  satist>  ioR  and 
tun-filled  project. 

Ask  your  paint  dealer  for  additional  copies  of  the  hand- 
hook  for  your  sturlents.  He  ll  also  help  \<)u  with  color  chips 
and  expert  advice  on  painting  and  care  of 

e<piipment.  SSxn 

Send  m  the  coupon  today  for  your  free  hand- 
book  and  the  sound  strip  film,  “Saturday 
Afternoon  at  Sally's”,  sold  at  cost.  A  Dow  kit 
of  teaching  materials  is  supplied  with  each  film.  . 


Twenty  colorful  pages  . . .  ideas  galorel 

lien*  arc  basic  decorating  principles  and  ideas  to  help  each 
of  \()ur  students  transf,»rin  her  own  room  at  home.  The 
handh  lok  covi-rs  room  anaKsis,  color,  furniture  arrange¬ 
ment,  fahrics,  accessories,  and  step-h\-step  painting  guide 
.  .  .  complete  with  room  charts  and  miniature  furniture. 


Be  sure  to  adtl  the  handhook  (fr«“e  to  you  from  Dowf  to 
your  kit  of  teaching  materials,  and  use  it  with  the  sound 
strip  film  that  tells  the  story  to  your  classes.  You’ll  find 


THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
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ETIQUETTE 


ENGAGEMENT 


WEDDING 


specially  prepared  by 


Presenting  in  brief  but  complete 
form  the  accepted  customs  and 
conventions  pertaining  to:  The 
Announcement  .  .  .  Parties  and. 

Showers  .  .  .  The  Hope  Chest  .  .  . 
Invitations  .  .  .  Expenses  .  .  .  Gifts  and 
Acknowledgements  .  .  .  Ceremonial 
Etiquette  .  .  .  Bride’s  and  Attendants’ 
Costume  .  .  .  The  Breakfast  .  .  . 

The  Reception  .  .  .  and  many  other 
helpful  points  of  information. 


Your  students  will  also  derive  great 

benefit  from  another  special  publication 

"The  Art  of  Dating” 

a  popular  guide  to  happy,  successful  dating  and 
wonderful  teen-age  times.  Written  by  Dr.  Evelyn 
Millis  Duvall,  eminent  author  and  consultant  on 
teen-age  life  and  problems.  Issued  by  arrangement 
with  Nat’l  Board  of  the  YMCA.  Available  for 
from  any  Keepsake  Jeweler,  with  certificate  en¬ 
closed  with  your  copy  of  the  "Etiquette”  booklet. 


KEEPSAKE  DIAMOND  RINGS 

Syracuse  2.  N.Y.  * 

Please  send  FREE  booklet,  "The  Etiquette  of  the  Engage¬ 
ment  and  Wedding,"  plus  certificate  for  purchase  (with  50c)  of 
"The  Art  of  Dating"  book  from  any  Keepsake  Jeweler's  store. 
(Names  of  nearby  jewelers  will  be  included.) 

Name . 

Aildmt . 
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:^;CORN  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
*••**  NEW  YORK.  N  Y 


every  good  hostess  must  have 


Whip  up  creamy  candies,  frostings,  ice  creams  and  sauces 
with  any  one  of  your  3  KARO  Syrups.  Remember,  when¬ 
ever  the  recipe  calls  for  corn  syrup— that’s  KARO.  Pour 
KARO  Syrup  on  pancakes,  waffles,  quick  breads.  Experi¬ 
ment  with  all  3  flavors.  Buy  Light  KARO  (Red  Label), 
Dark  KARO  (Blue  Label)  and  Maple-y  KARO  (Green 
Label)  at  your  grocer’s  in  1 4  lb.  bottles.  Save  even  more 
on  5  or  10  lb.  cans. 


Glee  Club  having  a  dance  next  week? 
Suggest  Jane  Ashley’s  Prom  Moon¬ 
light  Punch,  with  the  sweet-attrac¬ 
tion  of  KARO*  Syrup  and  the  tang 
of  citrus,  and  irresistible  Stagliners. 

You’ll  find  these  recipes  and  more  in 
her  new  6-page,  SH  x  11-inch  folder 
for  notebooks.  Serve  Nutcracker 
Sweets,  Apple  Samba,  Rendezvous 
Puffs,  Steady  Beaux,  Carnival  Tea, 
Ferris  Wheels — and  milk  drinks,  sun¬ 
daes,  etc.,  galore.  Be  sure  to  order 
enough  free  copies  for  everyone,  for 
school  and  home  entertaining.  Use 
the  coupon,  page  41,  now,  while  you 
think  of  it ! 


3  KARO  SYRUPS 
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In  this  issue  of  Co-ed, 
Betty  Crocker  of  General  Mills  brings  you  an 
8-page  section  on  Chiffon  and  Angel  Food  Cakes 

Remov*  8-page  center  section  from  Co-ed  for  classroom  use.  Have 
students  keep  this  section  to  assemble  a  cook  book  for  use  at  home. 


"'How  to  Master  the  Art  of  Making  Chiffon  and 
Angel  Food  Cakes"  is  the  newest  of  the  “Cooking 
as  an  Art”  series  by  Betty  Crocker,  This  month’s 
8-page  booklet  teaches  students  how  to  make  chiffon 
and  angel  food  cakes  with  today’s  modern  mixes. 

"How-To"  pictures  clearly  illustrate  each  step  in  the 
process.  They  were  planned  to  help  you  in  classroom 
demonstrations  and  to  serve  as  a  reminder  guide  to 
your  students  when  they’ve  taken  their  booklet  home. 


The  joint  score  cards  on  Chiffon  and  Angel  Food 
Cakes,  developed  by  the  Betty  Crocker  staff,  serve 
as  a  self-test  to  help  students  judge  their  results.  In 
addition  to  listing  good  and  poor  characteristics, 
the  cards  explain  the  reasons  for  failure,  so  students 
can  do  better  the  next  time. 


"In  this  newest  teaching  kit,  as  in  the  others, 
we  hope  to  continue  what  we’ve  been  trying  to 
do  all  along:  not  only  to  help  you  teach  your 
students  how  to  cook,  but  to  help  you  show 
them  there’s  an  art  to  cooking.  Once  they’ve 
discovered  that,  they’ll  enjoy  cooking  well!” 


To  help  students  still  more 


Show  “Chiffon  and  Angel 
Food  Cakes”  filmstrip  free! 
“How-To”  pictures  help 
you  in  class  demonstrations. 
Narration  guide,  sent  with 
each  filmstrip,  helps  you 
explain  each  procedure. 


A  Special  Offer  to  Teachers 


Free  desk  copy  of  Betty  Crocker’s  Picture  Cook 
Book  with  orders  of  10  or  more!  2,227  recipes 
and  ideas,  43  full  color  photographs.  'New 
chapter  on  menu  planning!  Also  available:  Betty 
Crocker’s  Good  and  Easy  Cook  Book  (79^  each). 
1,000  time-saving  recipes  and  ideas.  One  free 
teacher’s  copy  with  order  of  10  or  more. 


To  order  the  Filmstrips  or  Betty  Crocker’s  Cook  Books  see  Coupon  Section 
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News 


Summer  session  programs  are  being 
offered  by  many  leading  colleges  and 
universities.  Many  classes  begin  in  June 
and  continue  for  ten  weeks.  Other 
courses  recjuire  from  two  to  six  weeks 
of  work.  Now  is  the  time  to  write  to 
the  schools  of  your  choice  for  their  sum¬ 
mer  catalogues. 

COLOR.\DO  ST.ATE  U.MVERSITY, 
Fort  Collins,  Colorado.  Three  courses 
are  offered  for  home  economics  teachers 
returning  to  teaching.  The.se  are  not  a 
regular  part  of  the  master’s  degree  pro¬ 
gram.  June  22-.'\ugust  14;  .Methods  in 
Homemaking  Education.  June  22-july 
17 :  Program  Planning  in  flomemaking 
Education.  July  20-.\ugust  14:  Princi¬ 
ples  and  Methods  of  Evaluation  in 
Homemaking  Education. 

July  2()-.\ugust  14:  .Y  siiecialized  area 
workshop  in  problems  of  home  eco¬ 
nomics  education:  Teaching  h’amily 
Health  and  Home  Care  of  the  Sick  and 
Injured. 

For  fiirther  information  write  to  Dr. 
'  .Marjorie  Brown,  Home  Economics  Edu¬ 
cation,  at  the  Universitv.  • 

.MICHIG.W  ST.\TE  UNIVERSITY, 
Ea.st  Lansing,  .Michigan.  The  ten-week 
summer  session  begins  on  June  22  and 
ends  September  4.  Many  courses  in 
foods  and  nutrition,  home  management, 
child  development,  and  institution  ad¬ 
ministration  are  offered.  Five-week  ses¬ 
sions  from  June  24  to  July  30  are  oflercd 
in  the  above  subjects  and  in  textiles, 
clothing,  and  teacher  education. 

Four  workshops  are  planned.  July  20- 


31:  Procedures  for  Cooperative  Nursery 
Schools.  August  3-14;  Communications 
in  Home  Ec'onomics  and  Institution  Ad¬ 
ministration  offered  in  the  College  of 
Home  Economics.  June  29-July  10:  for 
Super\ising  Teachers  in  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics.  August  3-21:  Foods  and  Nutri¬ 
tion  in  Homemaking  Education. 

Detailed  information  will  be  found  in 
the  summer  school  catalogue.  Write  to 
the  Registrar’s  office  at  the  Universitv. 

OREGON  STATE  COLLEGE,  Cor¬ 
vallis,  Oregon.  Six-week  summer  .session 
l>egins  June  22  and  ends  .Yugust  1. 
Courses  are  offered  in;  Tailoring,  Con¬ 
sumer  Buying,  Textiles,  Home  Furnish¬ 
ings,  Extension,  Home  Management, 
.Nutrition,  and  F(K)d  Buying. 

Three  workshops  are  planned.  June 
22-July  3:  Use  and  Care  of  .MrKlern 
Fabrics,  and  Interpreting  Homemaking 
Education.  July  6-17:  Understanding 
Nursery  Sch(X)l  Children. 

Course  offerings  include  untlergradu- 
ate  and  graduate  work.  In  other  fields, 
courses  are  available  in  an  eight-week 
se.ssion  from  June  22  to  .\ugust  14.  For 
catalogues  and  detailed  information 
write  to  Summer  Session,  Oregon  State 
C'ollege,  Dept.  G7,  Corvallis,  Oregon. 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  UNIVER¬ 
SITY,  University  Park,  Pennsylvania. 
Special  graduate  courses  are  offered. 
June  8-July  17;  Intermediate  Clothing 
Construction,  and  Resident  Experiences 
in  Home  Management.  June  8-26;  The 
Family  in  Its  Community.  June  29- 
•August  7:  Marriage  and  Family  Rela¬ 


tionships,  Observation  and  Experiences 
in  Nursery  School,  Problems  in  Child 
Development  and  Family  Relationships, 
Draping,  the  Textile  and  Clothing  In¬ 
dustry,  Recent  Developments  in  Foods, 
Teaching  Nutrition  to  Boys  and  Girls, 
Family  Life  Education,  Resident  Ex¬ 
periences  in  Home  Management,  and 
Home  Erjuipment. 

Six  one-week  workshops  are  offered. 
June  29-July  3:  Developing  the  Home¬ 
making  Curriculum  for  Pennsylvania. 
July  6-10:  Consumer  Education.  July  13- 
17:  Managing  Familv  Financial  Re- 
sourc“es.  July  20-24;  Buying  Family 
Clothing  in  Today’s  Market.  July  27- 
31;  .Modern  Textiles  for  Family  Use. 
.August  3-7:  Teaching  Child  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Family  Relationships. 

For  further  information  write  to  Dr. 
Dorothy  Houghton,  103  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Building  at  the  University. 


DATES  TO  REMEMBER... 
APRIL 

1  April  Fool's  Day 
S-1  1  Cereol  and  Milk  Spring  Festival 

17-18  10th  annual  home  economics  spring 
weekend  Pennsylvania  State  Universi¬ 
ty,  University  Park,  Pennsylvania 

28-May  2 

National  Baby  Week 

MAY 

1  Child  Health  Day 

3-9  National  Home  Demonstration  Club 
Week 

10  Mother's  Day 
30  Memorial  Day 

JUNE 

14  Flag  Day 
2 1  Father's  Day 

23-26  50th  annual  American  Hame  Economics 
convention,  Milwaukee,  Wiscansin 


Special  for 

Teachers ! 


FREE 

COUPON  BELOW  GIVES  YOU  A 


I 


We  make  this  free 
offer  so  you  can  try 
one  of  our  new 
Chiffon  or  Angel  Food 
Cake  Mixes.  Because 
once  you  have,  you’ll 
see  why  we’re  so 
proud  of  them! 


Just  clip  and  take  ■ 
to  your  grocer  • 


I  !, 


BETTY  CROCKER  CHIFFON 
or  ANGEL  FOOD  CAKE  MIX 

CHOICE  OF  ORANGE  OR  COCOA  CHIFFON.  WHITE.  CONFETTI  OR  LEMON  CUSTARD  ANGEL  FOOD 


Offer  Expires  60  Days  After  Receipt 


Good  for  One  FREE  Package  of 
BETTY  CROCKER  CHIFFON  CAKE  MIX, 

Ql'  Orange  or  Cocoa 

BETTY  CROCKER  ANGEL  FOOD  CAKE 


MIX, 


White,  Confetti  or  Lemon  Custard 


MR.  GROCER:  You  are  authorized  aa 
our  agent  to  redeem  this  coupon  for  one 
package  of  Betty  Crocker  Chiffon  Cake 
Mix  (Orange  or  Cocoa  Flavor),  or  one 
package  of  Betty  Crocker  Angel  Food 
Cake  Mix  (White,  Confetti  or  I.«mon 
Cuetard  flavor).  Your  General  Mills’ 
representative  will  reimburse  you  your 
regular  shelf  price,  plus  2t  handling 


charge,  for  each  coupon  you  so  redeem, 
or  mail  this  coupon  to  General  Mills, 
Inc.,  Dept.  400,  623  Marquette  Avenue, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  for  nandling.  Any 
other  application  constitutes  fraud.  Cus¬ 
tomer  must  pay  sales  tax,  if  any.  This 
offer  void  in  any  state  or  locality  pro¬ 
hibiting,  licensing,  taxing  or  regulating 
tliese  coupons. 


ChifTonCake 


I 

I  PH  4.59 


General  Mills,  Inc. 
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hfroc/ucm^'*- 

Home  IC  ^peciol 

Offer^^K 


to  Send 


Your  Home  Adiciress 

1  and  Sc/)oo/ 
wHh  Kem\ttcinC6 


You  can  have  your  own 
Reference  Library 


With  Your  Editors 


“My  principal  interest  outside  of 
school  is  raising  and  arranging  plants 
and  flowers,”  Effie  Phelps  told  us,  “and 
in  the  future  1  hope  to  live  in  a  suTiny 
place  where  1  can  grow  flowers  out¬ 
doors  and  experiment  with  exotic  plants 
in  a  greenhoust‘.”  Mrs.  Phelps’  house 
in  Scarsdale,  New  York,  is  overflowing 
with  plants  from  the  c'ellar  to  the  second 
flm>r.  Her  other  hobby  is  sailing  an  18- 
foot-class  Ixiat  during  the  summers.  (See 
article  on  page  13.) 


visual 

teaching 


“I  have  a  living  laboratory  at  home,” 
said  Dorothy  Thelan,  “a  husband  and 


covering  canned  foods 

supplied  free  to  teachers 


WALL  CHART. 
Gives  si/es,  weight 
and  cup  content  of 
common  cans 
and  jars. 


IMAGINE  - 


Dorothy  Thelen 

1  tlirtv  teen-age  children  at  high  school 
I  and  college  level.  This  gives  me  a 
!  wonderful  chatice  to  practice  what  1 
i  preach.  Needless  to  say,  everyone  at 
j  home  is  well  versed  in  the  household 
I  arts. 

I  “My  special  interest  is  in  journalism. 
I  1  have  improved  and  perfected  many 
i  ideas  to  make  homemaking  as  interest- 
1  ing  and  practical  as  possible.  I’d  like 
to  write  some  more  articles  for  Practi¬ 
cal.  (See  page  14.) 


Effie  Phelps 


iisint 

CMnM 

fOMs 


Nationally  Advertised 


MEAL  PLANNING, 
Recipes,  and 
answers  to  questions 
about  canned  foods. 


lOMA 


NUTRITION  DATA. 
Values  for  average 
size  servings. 


n  ^POSTAGE 
Z  w  INCLUDED) 

(REGULAR  RETAIL  $19.95) 

You'll  want  to  take  advantage  of  this 
first-time  introductory  offer  for  qualified 
home  economists  only. 

LEV-R-MATIC  is  designed  for  kitchen 
efficiency.  Opens  any  size  can  instantly 
and  automatically.  Simply  place  can  in 
position  . . .  press  “handle"  lever  and  re¬ 
mote  control  not  only  opens  but  holds 
can  in  place  until  lever  is  released. 
SPECIAL  OFFERS  ALSO  AVAILABLE  FOR  lONA- 
BLEND  BLENDER  AND  MIXALL  PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC  MIXERS.  WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE 
AND  PRICES. 

IF  IT'S  MADE  BY  IONA 
YOU  CAN  TRUST  ITS  QUALITY. 

THE  IONA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Regent  Street  •  Monchester,  Connecticut 


RESEARCH. 
New  industry 
research  in 
canned  foods. 


"Spring  is  bustin’  out  all  over”  in 
both  Practical  and  Co-ed  this  month, 
j  Practical  offers  “Hearty  Spring  Salads” 
i  (pp.  16-17)  and  a  fonr-part  party  plan, 

I  “Springtime  is  tea  time”  (pp.  30-34). 
i  Edna  Brvte  Bishop  gives  constructive 
j  ideas  on  handling  the  newly-retunied 
waistline  dress  pp.  22-23).  Co-ed 
'  presents  i  pp.  8-9)  “Early  Blooming 
I  Cottons.” 

i  Other  springtime  features  in  Co-ed 
^  include  “The  Big  Brush-Off  ”  (p.  52),  an 
:  article  on  the  seasonal  cleaning  of  a 
i  girl’s  room,  her  closets,  and  dresser 
drawers,  and  “Trimmings— Plain  and 
Fancy”  (p.  19),  quick,  easy,  and  in¬ 
expensive  ways  to  redecorate  room  ac- 
I  ces.sories.  The  “Party  Perfect”  feature 
for  .April  is  a  Mexican  pinata  party 
( pp.  10-12),  which  many  girls  will  wel¬ 
come  as  a  new  kind  of  birthday  cele¬ 
bration.  ( Incidentally,  Pan-American 
Week  is  .April  12-18.)  .Also  in  Co-ed 
I  this  month  is  an  article  on  nutrition  and 
sound  diets,  called  “The  Thick  and 
1  Thin  of  It”  (pp.  20-21). 


LABELS.  \' 
How  descriptive  \ 
labels  help  shoppers,  t 


CLASS 

AND  HOME 

ACTIVITIES. 

Motivation 

suggestions  for 

stimulating  student 

interest. 


Complot*  kits  upon  rsquest.  To 
order,  use  coupon  service  section. 


Consumer  Service  Division 

NATIONAL  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 

1133  70th  St,  N.W.,  Washington  6.  DC. 
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liwtftio  bet"  Acauaiwted 

by  Mary  Alden,  Director  of  Home  Economics 
The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

As  you  may  have  noticed,  all  year  we’ve  been  asking  Home  Economics  students 
to  write  and  tell  us  about  themselves  for  ‘‘Time  to  Get  Acquainted.”  And  what  a 
great  pleasure  it  has  been!  We’ve  heard  from  girls  everywhere!  For  instance, 
this  month  let’s  get  acquainted  with: 


The  very  thing  for  Rita! 

VS  lb.  Amiriun  cbatst  VS  cup  cbopppd  onion 

2  lb.  ground  boot  VS  cup  catsup 

1  cup  Quaker  or  Mottior's  Oats  VS  cup  proparod  mustard 
Iquick  or  oM-fashiontd,  2  teaspoons  salt 

uncooked) 

Cut  cheese  into  twelve  VS  x  1  x  4-inch  blocks.  Combine  remain¬ 
ing  ingredients  thoroughly.  Mold  meat  around  pieces  of  cheese 
to  form  hot  dog  shaped  burgers.  Broil  to  desired  degree  of 
doneness.  Serve  on  hot  dog  buns.  Makes  12  long  burgers. 


Rita  Lilak 
Wilson,  Kansas 

I  have  always  wanted  to  be  a 
nurse  and  still  do. 

I  admire  Abraham  Lincoln 
because  he  was  so  wise  and 
honest. 

I  love  to  cook  and  would 
like  a  good  hearty  sandwich 
recipe. 


CQIIfV  CMEISEtaRCERS 


These  are  easy  and  delicious,  Pat. 


1  cup  flaktd  or  throddod 
coconut 

VS  teaspoon  almond  oxtract 


Add  salt  to  egg  whites;  beat  until  frothy.  Add  sugar,  a  table* 
sp<x>n  at  a  time,  beating  well  after  each  addition. 

Fold  in  puffed  wheat,  coconut  and  flavoring.  Drop  by  tea¬ 
spoons  onto  greastd  cooky  sheet.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  (350® 
F.)  12  to  15  minutis.  Remove  from  cooky  sheet  immediately. 
Makes  2Vi  dozen  cookies. 


Laura  King 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


You'll  love  these,  Laura  .  .  . 


1  cup  milk 
1  cup  Aunt  Jemima 
Pancake  Mix 


Combine  all  ingredients  except  pancake  mix;  blend  well.  Add 
pancake  mix;  stir  lightly.  Drop  two  tablespoons  batter  for  each 
pancake  into  hot  fat  H  -inch  deep  in  frying  pan.  Cook  until 
brown,  turning  only  once.  Drain  on  absorbent  paper.  Serve 
hot  with  Chinese  Sauce.  Makes  12.  Chineso  Sauce:  Combine  1 
tablespoon  cornstarch  with  IH  cups  water.  Add  2  bouillon  cubes, 
1  tablespoon  soy  sauce  and  i  tablespoon  vinegar;  cook  until  thick¬ 
ened  and  transparent. 


2  egg  whites 
VV  teaspoon  salt 

1  cup  sugar 

2  cups  Quaker  Puffod  Wheat 


2  eggs,  beaten 
14  cup  bean  spreuts 
14  cup  ground  cooked  meat 
’A  cup  diced  onion 


Patsy  Smith 
Bend,  Oregon 


I  would  like  to  become  a  fash¬ 
ion  designer  some  day.  I  plan 
to  study  for  such  a  career. 

I  admire  boys  who  are  poUte 
and  who  like  to  work. 

I .  would  like  a  recipe  for  a 
new  kind  of  cooky. 


I  hope  to  become  a  secretary 
for  a  well  paying  company. 

I  admire  boys  who  are  clean, 
healthy  and  nice  to  others. 

I  would  like  a  recipe  for  a 
foreign  dish.  I  love  to  try  new 
ideas. 


T  I  .  ,  I  This  is  our  last  “Time  to 

I  •  Get  Acquainted”  for  this 

school  year.  Before  we  see 
you  again  may  we  thank  you  and  your  students  for  your 
friendly  and  interesting  letters  and  for  the  many  de¬ 
lightful  pictures!  In  looking  back  over  them  we  mairvel 


at  how  many  pretty  girls  there  are  in  our  schools! 
Perhaps  some  day  we  can  get  to  know  more  of  them. 

Meantime  we  are  suire  you  and  your  students  have 
had  a  fine,  successful  school  year.  Until  we  see  you  again 
we  sincerely  hope  you  have  a  nice  summer. 
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For  complete  information  and  detailed  how-to-do-it  instructions, 
send  for  the  MANUAL  OF  HOME  CARE— free  in  any  quantity. 


JOHNSON  S 
WAX 


Consumer  Education  Director 


Racine,  Wisconsin 
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I'Hift 

with  the 

JOHNSON’S  WAX  FAMILY 
of  PRODUCTS 


PASTE  WAX... for  concentrated  protection  and  mellow  shine 
BEAUTIFLOR . . .  liquid  polishing  wax  for  cleaning  most  floors  as  you  wax 
HARD  GLOSS  GLO-COAT ...  scuff-resistant  self-polishing  floor  wax 
KLEAR . . .  self-polishing  floor  wax  for  white  or  light-colored  floors 
STRIDE... heavy-duty,  long-lasting,  re-buffable  self-polishing  wax 
KLEEN  FLOOR . . .  concentrated  liquid  cleaner  for  removing  old  wax  films 


PLEDGE ...  spray  wax  for  instant  waxed  beauty  as  you  dust 
PRIDE... no-rubbing  liquid  wax  for  a  high  shine  on  furniture 
CREAM  WAX... cleans  and  waxes  satin-luster  furniture  finishes 
BLEM . . .  light  or  dark— to  remove  blemishes  from  furniture 
JUBILEE . . .  creamy  clean-up  wax  for  appliances,  plastics,  woodwork 


GLADE  AEROSOL . . .  pressurized  air  freshener  for  quickly  neutralizing 
offensive  indoor  odors  (comes  in  four  scents;  Evergreen,  Blossom, 
Spice  and  Lemon  Bouquet) 

GLADE  WICK ...  air  deodorizer  for  combatting  continuing  indoor  odors 
(comes  in  two  scents:  Evergreen  and  Blossom) 

RAID  HOUSE  &  GARDEN  BUG  KILLER... aerosol  insecticide  for  all  insect 
problems  in  the  home — as  well  as  in  the  garden  on  plants 
RAID  INSECT  SPRAY ...  liquid  insecticide  for  use  in  hand  sprayers— not 
for  use  on  plants 

RAID  ROACH  &  ANT  KILLER ...  residual,  long-lasting  insecticide  in  liquid 
or  pressurized  form — not  for  plants 
RAID  FLYING  INSECT  KILLER... pressurized  spray  for  controlling  insects 
in  and  around  the  home.  Not  for  use  on  plants. 

RAID  MOTH  PROOFER...  pressurized  insecticide  for  the  control  of  moths 
and  carpet  l)eetles 

OFF!... insect  repellent  (pressurized  or  liquid).  Protects  you  from  all 
biting  insects.  Contains  diethyl-toluamide,  longest  lasting  repel¬ 
lent  ingredient  known. 

J-WAX . . .  one-step  paste  wax  for  autos— cleans  as  it  waxes 
INSTANT  J-WAX... cleans  as  it  waxes — pressurized  for  easy  use 
DEEP  GLOSS  CARNU . . .  one-step  liquid  auto  cleaner  and  polish 
CAR-PLATE... liquid  no-rubbing  auto  wax — lasting  protection 
AUTOMOBILE  CLEANER ...  for  removing  stubborn  road  grime,  imbedded 
dirt,  chalked  paint,  tar,  etc. 

CHROME  CLEANER... for  removing  rust,  tarnish  and  corrosion  on 
chrome  and  stainless  steel 

AUTO  UPHOLSTERY  FOAM  CLEANER ...  pressure-dispensed  foam  cleaner  for 
all  types  of  auto  upholstery 

WHITE  WALL  TIRE  CLEANER . . .  pressurized  cleaner  for  white  sidewall  tires 

CONVERTIBLE  POLISHER-SCRUBBER... electric  floor  polisher — comes  with 
extra  scrubbing  brush  and  disposable  pads  for  applying  wax 
and  buffing 

RUG-CLEANING  KIT ...  rug-cleaning  brush  for  Polisher-Scrubber— also 
4  cans  Rug  Cleaner,  dry-cleaning  compound  for  use  with  ma¬ 
chine  or  hand  brush 

GLO-COATER . . .  long-handled  applier  for  self-polishing  floor  waxes 
BEAUTIFLOR  WAXER... heavy-duty  design— for  applying  and  buffing 
liquid  cleaning  wax 


!  For  the  Home  | 

The  Safe  Way 

There  is  only  one  safe  way  to  connect 
and  disconnect  a  probe-type  appliance 
according  to  O.  L.  Hogsett,  University 
of  Illinois  extension  safety  specialist. 

To  connect  an  appliance  such  as  a 
coffeeniaker  or  frypan,  first  connect  the 
cord  to  the  appliance.  Then  plug  it  into 
the  outlet.  Then  turn  the  appliance  on. 

To  disconnect  it,  reverse  the  proce¬ 
dure.  Turn  the  appliance  off.  Disconnect 
the  cord  from  the  wall  cutlet  by  taking 
a  firm  hold  and  pulling  on  the  plug  itself, 
not  just  the  cord.  Then  disconnect  the 
cord  from  the  appliance.  If  you  change 
this  prcK-edure  you  may  get  an  electrical 
shock  or  damage  the  appliance. 

Extra  Convenience 

The  first  electric  refrigerator  to  in¬ 
corporate  an  automatic  ice-cube  maker 
I  has  been  introduc-ed  by  the  Whirlpool 
Corporation.  Previously,  this  feature 
was  available  only  in  gas  refrigerators. 
The  ice  cube  maker  produces  half- 
m(K)n-shaped  cubes,  removes  them  from 
I  the  freezing  tray,  dries  them  so  they 
i  won’t  stick  together,  stores  them  in  a 


NEW 


Automatic  ice-cube  maker  it  featured  in 
refrigerator  made  by  the  Whirlpool  Corp. 


handy  reach-in  bin,  fills  itself  with 
water,  and  repeats  the  prcx-ess  until  the 
bin  is  full. 

Another  feattire  of  the  new  model  is 
a  hollow  shelf  mounted  in  the  center  of 
the  food  compartment.  .Air  is  forced 
through  the  oix'nings  to  distribute  the 
cold  to  all  parts  of  the  refrigerator  and 
the  door  shelves. 

Washable  Coffeemaker 

Joining  the  family  of  immersible  ap¬ 
pliances  is  a  new  coffeemaker  by  West 
Bend.  The  appliance  features  a  remov¬ 
able  control  plug  which  contains  the 
thermostat  and  all  other  vital  elements 
of  the  heat  control.  In  addition,  the  well- 
type  heating  unit  is  sealed  into  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  perk.  The  plastic  base  serxes 
only  as  a  stand,  it  cannot  trap  water. 

(Contimied  on  page  40) 
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NEWS  OF  Fashions,  j 

Textiles,  Grooming  j 


Important  Changes  in  Singer  Contest 

Known  for  years  as  the  Singer  Teen- 
Age  Dressmaking  Contest,  it  lias  been 
named  the  Young  Stylemaker  Contest 
in  1959.  The  eligibility  of  age  groups 
has  l>et*n  extended  and  awards  revised. 
Cash  values  haxe  lx*en  increased  by 
nearlv  $50,(XX),  making  a  total  this  vear 
of  SI 33, (XX). 

Girls  aged  10  through  21  may  now 
enter  this  international  cxintest.  It  ojx'ns 
.\pril  20th  and  registrations  will  be  ac- 
crpted  through  .\ugust  1st.  Three  age 
groups  will  compete  separately  but  all 
must  complete  the  same  basic  require¬ 


machines  as  prizes  and  their  garments 
will  be  sent  to  New  York  for  the  final 
judging.  The  estimated  50,(X)0  garments 
will  then  be  narrowed  to  108.  hYlteen 
girls  will  lx*  sent  to  New  Y’ork  for  the 
awards  presentations.  'grand-prize 
winner  in  each  group  is  announc'ed  at 
this  event. 

In  the  Sub-Teen  Division,  S4(X)  will 
Ix^  awarded  to  all  five  winners.  The  top 
winner  ill  also  enjoy  a  one-week  sum¬ 
mer  air-tour  of  historical  points  in  the 
United  States  for  herself  and  her  par¬ 
ents.  In  the  Teen  Division,  all  five  win¬ 
ners  will  rect'ive  $6(X).  In  addition,  the 


('oni  roiupan} 


The  starched  white  collar  is  springlike 
and  becoming,  but  it  must  be  immaculate. 

tembei.  Entr\  blanks  may  be  obtained 
at  any  Singer  Sew  ing  Center. 

The  White  Collar— Spring  Perennial 


ments. 


top  winner  will  receive  a  one-week  air-  The  starched  white  collar  is  a  svmbol 


The  Sub-Teen  Division  includes 
girls  aged  10  through  13;  the  Teen  Di¬ 
vision,  14  through  17;  the  Senior  Divi¬ 
sion,  18  through  21. 

To  enter  the  contest,  each  girl  will 
take  eight  sewing  lessons  and  make  a 
dress  for  herself  in  her  sewing  class. 
Each  Singer  shop  selects  a  winner  from 
each  age  group.  The  winning  garments 
are  again  judged  at  36  area  headquar¬ 
ters.  These  w  inners  will  ret'eive  sewing 


tour  of  historical  points  for  herself  and 
her  parents. 

In  the  Senior  Division,  all  five  win¬ 
ners  w  ill  receive  $8(X).  The  top  winner 
will  rect*ive  a  summer  jet  trip  to  Paris 
for  herself  and  one  companion,  for  a 
tour  of  the  top  fashion  houses  and  a 
preview  of  the  fall  fashion  show  ings. 

.\ugust  15th  is  the  deadline  for  txim- 
pleting  the  dresses.  Judging  on  the  vari¬ 
ous  levels  will  take  place  through  Sep- 


of  spring.  But  it  must  lx*  immaculate. 
To  keep  it  so,  it  should  be  washed  and 
starched  frequentb .  In  laundering  w  hite 
collars,  let  the  m.iterial  be  \i)ur  guide, 
sa\s  the  Home  Service  Department  at 
Corn  Products  C'ompain.  Sturdy  cot¬ 
ton  collars  can  be  laundered  as  usu.il 
with  other  white  clothes.  Delicate  lace, 
organdy,  voile,  or  openwork  collars 
should  be  washed  b\-  hand,  lifted  in 
(Continued  on  page  39) 


for  sewing  with  Cotton  Bags  and  McCall’s  Patterns 


Illustrated,  12-page  leaflet 
features  1959  McCall's 
patterns  adaptable  to  sewing 
with  cotton  feed  bags  and 
flour  sacks.  Free  copies 
available  for  classroom  use 
and  group  projects. 


NATIONAL  COTTON  COUNCIL 

Dept.  C,  Box  9906,  Memphis  1  2,  Tennessee 


- free  copies  of  your  spring-summer  sewing  booklet. 

(number) 

motion  on  tree  loon  wordrobes  avollable  for  fashion  show 


Please  send 


YOUR  SCHOOL  OR  ORGANIZATION 
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How  We  Teach 
Time  Management 


By  EFFIE  PHELPS 


Students  practice  motion  study  principles  in  homemaking  class 


*'  I  DON’T  have  time  to  eat  breaktast.”  “1  didn’t  have  time 

I  to  do  my  homework."  “I  lost  my  notebook.  It  must  be 
at  home  some  place,  but  I  can’t  Knd  it.”  "I  couldn’t  find  my 
apron.  I  washed  it,  but  1  don’t  know  where  it  is  now." 

These  and  similar  remarks  were  so  numerous  in  our  school 
that  it  was  decided  to  find  out  more  about  the  home  condi¬ 
tions  of  our  girls.  Since  our  school  is  a  non-districted  girls’ 
high  school  which  draws  from  a  variety  of  neighborhoods 
over  a  vast  area  in  a  large  city,  a  questionnaire  was  deemed 
the  quickest  and  most  expedient  method  of  gaining  infor¬ 
mation. 

.\fter  processing  the  unsigned  answers  to  this  question¬ 
naire,  three  facts  stood  out.  .Most  families  were  living  in 
seriously  crowded  (juarters.  .Many  had  labor-saving  devices 
but  did  not  use  them  l>ecause  they  were  stored  in  inacces¬ 
sible  places.  Many  mothers  were  employed  outside  of  the 
home,  making  it  necessary  for  their  daughters  to  take  over 
household  tasks  to  varying  degrees. 

Our  problem,  then,  was  to  help  the  girls  make  the  l)est 
use  of  the  spact’  available  and  to  learn  to  accomplish  tasks 
in  the  least  possible  time.  We  decided  that  the  emphasis  in 
several  of  our  first  year  home  economics  classes  should  l>e 
on  nnrre  efficient  management  of  time,  energy,  space,  and 
materials. 

Food  Preparation 

In  the  foods  Ial>oratory  the  clas.ses  exj^erimented  with 
motion  studies,  time  schedules,  and  lal^or-saving  devices. 
We  used  the  making  of  baking  powder  biscuits  and  ginger¬ 
bread  mixes  as  the  media,  and  comiH'tition  among  family 
groups  as  a  means  of  sustaining  interest. 

During  each  dotihle-period  lesson  a  different  method  of 
saving  time  and  energy  was  tried.  The  first  day,  the  family 

,1  'imnimiiil:  jiiiimiiiiir  nmuHiiii'"  m 


Mrs.  Phelps  is  acting  chairman  of  home  economics  at  the 
Walton  Hifih  School,  Sew  York,  S.  Y. 


groups  competed  in  a  motion  study  on  arranging  the  small 
equipment  necessary  for  making  baking  powder  biscuits. 
Each  group  planned  its  work,  arranged  the  equipment,  then 
was  judged  by  the  class  as  a  whole.  The  arrangement  which 
necessitated  the  fewest  motions  was  chosen  as  the  bt*st. 

The  following  day,  the  problem  was  to  simplify  the  task 
of  making  baking  powder  biscuits  by  eliminating  non-essen¬ 
tial  procedures  to  save  time  and  energy.  The  arrangement 
of  e(juipment  which  had  been  judged  best  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  lesson  was  used  by  all  groups.  .\1I  groups  used  the 
same  rec-ipe,  but  each  one  formed  the  biscuits  in  a  different 
way. 

One  rolled  the  dough  on  a  lx)ard  with  a  rolling  pin  and 
cut  out  the  biscuits  with  a  biscuit  cutter,  .\nother  group 
rolled  the  dough  on  a  Imard  with  a  rolling  pin,  but  cut  it 
into  scpiares  with  a  knife.  The  third  family  patted  the  dough 
on  foil  and  cut  it  into  squares  or  diamonds  with  a  knife, 
while  the  fourth  group  shaped  the  biscuits  with  the  hands 
without  rolling  out  the  dough.  The  fifth  group  added  more 
licpiid  to  the  mixture  and  made  drop  biscuits. 

All  groups  started  preparation  at  the  same  moment  and  a 
time  keeper  was  ready  to  record  the  time  on  the  blackboard 
at  the  precise  second  when  the  biscuits  were  popped  into 
the  oven  and  again  when  the  last  piece  of  etjuipment  was 
dried  and  put  away.  It  may  not  have  l)een  exactly  scien¬ 
tific,  but  the  girls  had  never  lx*fore  worked  faster  or  with 
as  much  cxincentration. 

The  third  problem  was  to  prepare  and  serve  a  simple, 
nourishing  breakfast  in  the  least  possible  time.  Each  family 
planned  its  menu  and  made  a  time  schedule.  .All  Ix’gan 
preparation  at  a  given  signal.  The  family  that  served  a 
breakfast  of  orange  juice,  prepared  cereal,  milk,  and  sweet 
roll  won  the  cxintest  that  day. 

(Continued  on  fraRC  41) 
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SCHOOL 


Refreshing  ideas  for 
a  unit  in  personal  development 


DOROTHY  THELAN 


Working  well  together  and  learning  to  do  things  for  others  are  important  parts  of  our  program  in  personality  development. 


Many  teen-agers  six*nd  hours  worrying  about 
personal  problems  which  seem  overpowering  to  them. 
-Among  the  most  frequent  worries  are  complexion  difficul¬ 
ties;  how  to  l)e  well  groomed;  how  to  make  and  keep 
friends;  and  what  to  do  in  various  social  situations.  Since 
our  students  are  intensely  interested  in  all  facets  of  develop¬ 
ing  fine  personalities,  this  subject  is  given  considerable 
emphasis  in  the  homemaking  departments  of  the  San  Diego 
City  Schools.  This  unit  of  instruction  is  called  The  Charm 
ScluH)l  and  is  particularly  valuable  at  the  eighth  grade  le\el. 

The  essence  of  our  four-week  unit  is  to  take  wishing  and 
daydreaming  out  of  the  realm  of  worries  and  replace  them 
with  workable  plans  of  improvement  that  can  be  checked 
for  progress  throughout  the  school  year.  The  Charm  School 
has  a  three-point  program.  First,  isolating  and  classifying 
the  areas  for  study.  Second,  finding  source  materials.  Third, 
experimenting,  practicing,  and  setting  up  plans  for  im¬ 
provement. 

To  begin  the  program,  girls  discuss  their  problems  and 
bring  many  of  them  out  into  the  open.  Classifications  of 
these  problems  include  poise  and  personality,  social  customs, 
grooming  (includes  choice  and  care  of  clothes),  skin  care, 
make-up,  hair  styling,  and  how  to  achieve  friendship  and 
popularity. 

iiiiiiiiiimiuuiiiiiiiiiitiimiiiuiiniiiimiiiuiiiiuiiuiiiiiiuiiiHiuiimuiHuiiiiitiiiiiiiiimmiiiHiiiuiiiiiiiiuiiuiiiMiiiuiiiiiiiHuiiuiiuuiiiiiiiinHiitiiiiiiiinii 

Mrs.  Thelan  is  homemaking  teacher  at  Collier  ]r.  High 
School,  San  Diego,  California. 


Interest  is  stimulated  as  the  girls  hunt  for  source  ma¬ 
terials.  Some  students  are  able  to  find  outside  speakers, 
magazine  articles,  and  newspaper  clippings.  Others  write 
booklets  on  subjects  that  are  of  particidar  interest  to  them. 
Some  girls  are  content  to  use  parts  of  the  many  books  and 
pamphlets  that  are  available  in  the  classroom.  Guidance  is 
particularly  necessar\  at  this  stage  and  the  teacher  suggests 
a  different  approach  for  each  major  area  of  study.  This 
creates  variety  and  tends  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  girls 
at  a  high  level. 

The  third  part  of  the  three-point  plan  includes  demon¬ 
strations,  reports,  and  exi>eriments  and  is  followed  with 
practice.  It  must  be  stressed  that  no  program  of  this  nature 
can  be  valuable  to  the  students  unless  there  is  excellent 
organization  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Needs  must  be 
clearly  identified  and  materials  pertinent  to  the  subjec't  must 
lx-  gathered.  Too  often,  this  type  of  work  can  drift  into 
aimless  and  time-consuming  conversations  of  no  value.  It 
will  end  with  the  student  saying,  “Oh,  we  just  talked,  we 
didn’t  do  anything!” 

While  many  activities  may  be  suggested  and  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  students,  it  is  the  wise  teacher  who  has  a 
vast  supply  of  materials  and  ideas  adapted  to  the  student 
needs  and  made  available  to  them.  The  keynote  here  is 
to  learn  by  doing.  It  necessitates  much  reiH'tition  and  above 
all,  the  student  must  be  willing  to  practice  until  progress 
is  evident. 
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Conducting  a  Charm  School 

It  is  encouraging  to  begin  with  a  common  need  such 
as  lack  of  poise.  Start  by  conducting  a  posture  clinic.  Girls 
working  in  groups  of  three  and  four  will  avoid  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  the  individual.  The  girls  help  each  other  make 
out  their  charts.  They  work  cooperatively  in  carrying  out 
a  posture  check  by  lining  up  against  the  wall  to  see  if 
they  touch  at  hips,  shoulder,  and  head.  Demonstrators  can 
show  them  how  to  sit  gracefully,  what  to  do  with  their 
hands  and  feet,  and  demonstrate  simple  modeling  tech- 
nicjues.  It  is  imjwrtant  to  watch  posture  every  day  and 
not  just  emphasize  it  for  imt)ortant  occasions,  .\fter  much 
practice,  the  girls  will  Iregin  to  possess  a  feeling  of  social 
ease.  This  will  prepare  them  tor  the  next  important  step 
in  the  charm  program,  that  of  l>eing  well  groomed. 

Students  are  (piick  to  realize  that  the  basis  tor  charm 
is  g(X)d  grooming.  It  costs  little  or  nothing  and  it  is  attain¬ 
able  for  all  girls  who  care  to  make  the  effort.  First  impres¬ 
sions  are  of  utmost  importance  because  these  often  influence 
opinions  of  others  for  a  long  time. 

There  are  many  interesting  teaching  technupies  to  use 
in  the  discussion  of  good  grooming.  Brain-storming,  where 
the  students  freely  state  their  ideas  without  obtaining  con¬ 
sent  to  speak,  stimulates  thinking.  It  also  encourages  the 
timid  student  to  speak.  The  group  may  form  into  two 
sides  for  the  brain-storming  session.  They  like  to  sit  facing 
each  other.  \o  girl  speaks  twice  and  the  question  liefore 
the  group  is  batted  back  and  forth  until  the  ideas  are 
depleted.  A  good  (jnestion  for  this  technicpie  is  “What  do 
you  notice  when  a  new  student  is  enrolled?” 

Sometimes  the  class  is  divided  for  buzz  sessions.  Each 
group  discusses  some  phase  of  grooming,  and  the  leader 
reports  back  to  the  class.  These  (jnestions  usually  involve 
the  care  of  hair,  hands,  and  skin.  The  care  and  choice  of 
clothes  is  emphasized.  Although  this  subject  is  included 
(Continued  on  paae  42) 


Simple  exercises  to  keep  trim  and  supple  are  practiced  in  class. 
The  girls  are  also  taught  to  sit,  stand,  and  walk  gracefully. 


POSTURE  POINTERS 


It  is  important  to  watch  posture  every  day.  Girls  work 
in  groups  to  check  posture,  give  hints  on  improvements. 


Girls  learn  proper  care 
of  hair,  skin,  and  hands 
when  they  can  practice 
these  arts  in  classroom. 


Subjects  taught  in  our 
charm  school  include 
grooming  selection  of 
clothing,  modeling  ond 
how  to  be  popular. 
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CENTER  OF  FASHION 


The  waistline  has  suddenly  l>een  rediscovered.  It’s 
not  only  been  brought  out  ot  hiding,  it’s  been  given  the 
siwtlight.  Wide  belts  and  cummerbunds  locus  the  eye 
toward  the  middle.  Suit  jackets  are  cropped  to  Ixrlero  length, 
to  reveal  an  indented  waist.  Sheaths  are  dart-Ktted  to  mold 
the  midriff.  Full  skirts,  which  minimize  the  middle,  are 
returning  to  lavor. 

The  waistline  is  one  ol  the  easiest  parts  ol  the  lignre 
to  fit,  yet  all  too  often  we  see  garments^-that  are  eithei  so 
tight  around  the  waist  that  fastenings  s^re  strained  to  the 
breaking  point,  or  so  loose  that  the  fit  of  both  bodice  and 
skirt  is  lost  completely.  Often,  in  the  latter  case,  the  belt 
is  used  as  a  cinching  device  in  an  attempt  to  achieve  proper 
fit  in  a  dress,  or  to  hold  a  blouse  and  skirt  together.  Needless 
to  say,  the  results  are  never  satisfactory.  \  belt  is  an  acces¬ 
sory— a  decorative  touch— a  style  detail.  It  is  not  meant  to 
hold  a  garment  in  place. 

One  of  the  most  common  reasons  for  poor  fit  around  the 
waist  is  that  the  fabric  has  l>een  stretched  in  handling.  For 
this  rea.son,  stay-stitching  at  the  waistline  and  hipline  edges 
of  a  skirt,  before  assembling,  is  necessary.  The  only  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  rule  is  the  full,  gathered  skirt,  cut  straight  from 
waist  to  hem.  The  bodice  must  in  all  cases  be  stay-stitched 
at  waistline  and  underarm  edges.  Bodice  and  skirt  should 
be  fitted  separately  before  joining. 

Once  Ixjth  have  l)een  fitted,  the  waistline  of  the  skirt 
should  be  taped,  before  it  is  attached  to  the  dress  Ixidice, 
in  order  to  achieve  a  smooth  waistline  and  a  strong,  secure 
seam.  Use  a  preshrunk  rayon  seam  tape  on  dry-cleanable 
garments,  light  weight,  preshrunk  cotton  on  washable 
dresses,  or  a  lengthwide  strip  ot  self-fabric. 

Take  the  waist  measurement,  allowing  tor  whatever  ease 
you  prefer  in  the  fit  of  your  clothes.  With  tape  on  wrong 
side  of  skirt,  start  pinning  at  center  back,  allowing  enough 
extra  ta|)e  to  extend  to  placket  opening. 

•Mttmmtu:!:''  >  Mill  ‘  iimwinwiiiwwiiwwwiiiiiiBHiwwMiiiiniiffiiiiwifiiwfiwiimiwwuiuinwwiiMiit 

Mrs.  Bishop  is  Educational  Ditector  of  the  Advance  Pattern 
Company. 


Measure  half  at  waist  measurement  on  tape 
from  center  back  and  pin  at  center  front  of 
skirt.  (For  example,  if  waist  measures  28",  the 
tape  from  center  back  to  center  front  would 
measure  14".) 


Adjust  skirt  to  tape,  distributing  ease  without 
puckers  and  placing  pins  parallel  to  top  of 
skirt.  A  flared  or  gathered  skirt  is  just  made  to 
fit.  while  a  straight-lined  skirt  should  be  eased 
to  tope,  to  allow  dress  to  fall  softly  over 
normal  body  curves. 
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the  waistline 


By  EDNA  BRYTE  BISHOP 


Fold  loose  ends  of  tope  from  center  bock  and 
center  front  to  side  seam  to  find  out  how  much 
tape  to  use  on  other  halves  of  skirt  front  and 
back.  Adjust  and  pin  as  before. 

Baste-stitch  tope  to  skirt  along  lower  edge  ot 
tape,  or  on  V'  seam  allowance. 


To  join. bodice  to  skirt,  match  center  front  and 
back,  side  seams,  etc.,  and  stitch  on  bodice  side. 
Press  seam  up  before  inserting  placket  zipper. 


When  making  a  separate  skirt,  the  waistband  is  applied 
by  this  same  method,  treating  the  waistband  itself  (which 
is  a  straight  strip  ot  fabric)  as  the  tape. 

First,  determine  desired  width  tor  finished  waistband. 
Tear  a  lengthwise  strip  twice  the  desired  finished  width 
plus  seam  allowance  for  waistband.  Tear  a  lengthwise  piece 
ot  preshnmk  muslin  for  interfacing  one  half  the  width 
of  the  waistband  strip  plus  W\ 


Place  muslin  interfacing  next  to  wrong  side  of 
the  waistband,  scant  '/j"  from  outer  half  of 
waistband.  Stitch  together  Vi"  from  edge. 
Stitch  second  time,  close  to  inner  edge  of 
muslin. 


Place  right  side  of  waistband  next  to  right  side 
of  back  of  skirt,  with  waistband  extending  be¬ 
yond  left  side  seam  of  skirt  for  underlap. 

Pin  at  center  back. 

Measure  one  half  finished  waistline  measure¬ 
ment  on  waistband  from  center  back  and  pin 
this  marking  to  center  front  of  skirt. 


Distribute  ea.se  evenly  between  center  front  and  center 
back  and  pin  at  right  side  seam.  .Match  left  back  of  waist¬ 
band  to  right  back  and  pin  to  skirt.  .Match  left  front  of  waist¬ 
band  to  right  front  and  pin  to  skirt.  .Adjust  fullness,  pin 
and  baste-stitch  on  skirt  side  for  try-on.  It  fit  is  satisfactory, 
remove  basting  stitches  from  skirt  at  each  side  of  placket 
and  insert  zipper.  Complete  waistband  application. 
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Many  of  the  boys  are  good  cooks.  Before  they  plunge 
into  a  recipe  they  study  it  and  get  organized. 


IN  .\N  effort  to  meet  the  need.s  and  interests  of  boys  and 
girls  in  the  homemaking  department  at  Washington-Lee 
High  School  in  .\rlington,  Virginia,  a  course  was  designed 
around  foods  and  related  areas.  The  course  is  simply  called, 
“food  class.”  It  is  built  primarily  around  the  planning, 
preparation,  and  serving  of  fcxKls.  It  includes  the  selection 
of  meals  away  from  home,  and  the  planning  and  preparation 
of  meals  in  the  home.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  nutrition  and 
marketing  at  the  time  it  is  applicable  to  the  food  being 
studied. 

.\t  present,  fifty  boys  and  girls  are  learning  how  to  share 
home  responsibilities  now  as  teen-agers  and  later  in  mar¬ 
riage.  Together,  they  plan  meals  for  six.  Then  they  go  shop¬ 
ping  with  a  budget  of  three  dollars.  Afterwards  they  cook 
the  meal,  serve  it,  do  the  dishes,  and  wash  the  linens. 

“.^t  first  it  was  a  strain  with  the  boys  around,”  says 
17-year-old  Beverly  Davis,  one  of  the  students  in  the  class. 
“But  then  we  learned  that  boys  are  very  useful  in  carrying 
things  such  as  groceries,  helping  with  the  dishes,  laundry, 
and  cleaning  up.  Some  are  even  good  cooks.” 

.Mrs.  Katherine  Conafay,  Arlington  homemaking  super¬ 
visor,  claims  the  boys  are  more  thorough  than  the  girls  and 
more  analytical  of  household  tasks. 

“Before  a  boy  will  plunge  into  a  recipe,”  she  says,  “he 
will  reason  it  out  and  get  everything  organized.  The  girls 
just  throw  in  one  thing  and  then  look  for  the  others.  The 
bdys  wash  dishes  faster,  too.” 

Before  any  of  the  students  start  ctx)king,  however,  Mrs. 
Pillar,  the  homemaking  teacher,  gives  demonstrations.  She 
also  lectures  on  nutrition,  meal  planning,  and  selection  of 
fresh  and  packaged  foods. 

New  learnings  center  around  kitchen  planning,  selection, 
use,  and  care  of  appliances;  the  selection,  use,  and  care  of 
china,  silver,  and  linens.  Students  take  field  trips  when  they 
can  go  behind  the  scenes  of  grocery  and  department  stores. 
They  are  hosts  to  visiting  chefs  who  prepare  their  special- 


EVERYONE 
ENJOYS 
THIS  FOODS 
CLASS 


It  meets  the  needs  and  interests 
of  both  boys  and  girls 


Miss  Gorska  is  a  staff  writer  on  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star. 
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After  planning  the  meal,  cooking  it,  and  setting  the  table,  students  practice  correct  eating  and  serving  techniques. 


ities  in  the  classroom.  In  addition  they  are  tjiven  periodical 
examinations— both  written  and  iHTlormance  of  skills. 

Problem  Solving 

The  planned  course  of  study  includes  relationships  as 
they  concern  families,  friends,  and  other  S(Kial  proupinns. 
Students  also  bring  their  own  problems  to  .Mrs.  Pillar  for 
discussion. 

When  manners  were  studied,  one  girl  asked  the  teacher 
to  discuss  the  (piestion  of  gum  chewing  because  a  boy  she 
dates  embarrasses  her  by  chewing  gum  all  the  time.  Others 
who  have  to  cook  at  home  want  to  know  how  to  arrange 
their  schedule  so  that  they  have  time  for  homework.  Some 
problems  the  students  iron  out  by  themselves.  Mrs.  Pillar 
recalls  the  boy  who  told  off  a  girl  who  used  various  “.lines” 
to  get  the  foods  she  wanted  on  the  group’s  menu. 

“What’s  with  you?”  the  boy  asked  her.  “Last  week  you 
had  to  ha\e  fish  lx*cause  it  was  Friday.  Before  that  \ou 
were  a  Christian  Scientist.  Now  you  don’t  w  ant  anything  but 
Kosher  meat.  What  are  uhi?”  The  group  has  had  uo  more 
trouble  w  ith  that  particular  girl. 

The  teen-agers  want  to  learn  about  outdoor  ctMrking.  They 
also  want  to  learn  to  cook  with  herbs.  .As  in  main  families, 
tluMc  are  discussions  over  what’s  for  dinner.  The  students 
•have- a  hard  problem  since  the  class  operates  on  a  lour 
dollar  per  pupil  budget  a  >ear. 

“We  can’t  afford  mistakes,’  says  .Mrs.  Pillar.  “Outside  of 
bread  not  rising  and  the  chocolate  mousse  being  tcx)  choco- 
latey,  the  students  haven  t  had  main  mishaps.  ’ 

Benefits  of  Class 

.According  to  .Mrs.  (amafay.  this  is  the  third  year  of  the 
food  class.  It  is  the  only  class  of  its  t\pe  in  A’irginia.  It  was 
started  after  a  surve\  of  all  senior  girls  revealed  they  would 
have  taken  home  economics  it  the\  could  ha\e  specialized 
in  one  particular  phase  of  it. 

.Among  the  members  of  the  class  are  those  who  want  to 
1h‘  home  economics  tc'achers  or  nurses,  married  teen-agers, 
and  some  who  just  like  to  cixrk  aucl  eat. 

Even  if  they  are  not  planning  careers  around  home  eco¬ 


nomics,  the  teen-agers  feel  they  can  give  better  parties  at 
home  for  their  friends  and  clubs  if  they  have  some  idea  of 
what  to  serve. 

One  tall  slender  boy  had  a  different  rea.son:  “1  am  in  this 
to  learn  the  right  fixrds  to  eat.  I  am  going  to  college  and  will 
probably  spend  a  lot  of  my  life  in  cafeteria  lines.  I  want 
to  know  the  right  fcxxls  to  put  on  my  tray.” 

Mrs.  Conafay  feels  the  class  has  benefited  the  students’ 
families  in  many  cases. 

“One  mother  told  me  that  her  son,  who  had  taken  the 
food  class,  did  the  cooking  for  the  family  when  she  was  in 
the  hospital.  He  also  cared  for  his  younger  sister  and  cleaned 
the  house.  He  even  talked  the  family  into  buying  the  mother 
an  electric  skillet,  something  she  had  never  been  able  to  do.” 


On  shopping  trip  to  a  supermarket  students  compare  values 
and  discuss  what  they  can  buy  on  the  small  foods  budget. 
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New  Food 

Additives  Amendment 


How  it  protects  the  consumer 


BENNETT 


■  f,] 


I^EW  LEGISLATION  which  affects  our 
*  e\er>day  lives  is  continually  presented  to 
the  federal  law-makers  in  Washington.  The 
home  economist  must  be  aware  of  these  new 
developments  and  should  know  the  new  laws 
in  order  to  make  necessary  adjustments  in  her 
teaching  program. 

On  Septeml)er  6,  1958,  President  Eisenhower 
signed  a  measure  known  as  “Food  Additives 
.\mendment  of  1958.”  This  is  an  .\ct  to  protect 
the  public  health  by  amending  the  Federal 
F(K)d.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  .\ct  to  prohibit  the 
use  in  f<x)d  of  additional  substances  which  have 
not  l>een  adequately  tested  to  establish  their 
)  safet\'. 

\  revision  of  the  Federal  law  to  accomplish 
^  these  purpose's  was  originally  recommended  in 
1949  by  F(X)d  and  Nutrition  Section  of  the 
.American  Public  Health  .Association,  and  by 
^  other  health,  welfare,  and  civic  organizations. 

This  new  amendment,  which  required  almost 
)  ten  years  to  be  made  into  a  law,  has  been  pains¬ 
takingly  develoix.'d  through  the  collaboration 
)  of  many  foot!  and  chemical  indu.stries  working 
with  the  Federal  Fcxxl  and  Drug  .Administra- 
,  tion.  It  took  effect  March  .5,  1959. 

i 

The  manufacturers  proposed  that  the  term 
“chemical  additives”  be  changed  to  “food  addi- 
^  tives”  because  they  felt  that  it  would  be  less 
objectionable  to  the  public.  Since  any  food  may 
/  contain  chemicals,  the  name  “food  additives” 
was  adopted.  An  illustration  is  common  salt 
which  is  composed  of  sodium  and  chloride. 

The  new  amendment  requires  that  all  food 
be  pre-tested  by  the  manufacturer  to  make  sure 
^  that  the  additives  will  be  safe  before  the  public 
is  exposed  to  them.  VV5thin  the  last  20  years 
y  hundreds  of  chemical  substances  have  been 
developed  and  added  to  foods* and  some  of 


them  have  not  been  subjected  to  adequate  • 
scientific  investigation  to  determine  their  safety. 

A  few  examples  of  the  types  of  additives  used 
are  emulsifiers,  preser\atives,  and  hormones. 

NN’hen  one  kxrks  at  the  long  list  of  chemicals 
used,  one  might  ask  why  should  chemical  or 
f(x>d  additives  be  jx'rmitted.  Are  they  actually 
nec'essary?  There  are  some  excellent  technologi- 
cal  reasons  why  c'ertain  additives  should  be  — 
IJermitted  They  have  an  important  part  to  play  ^ 
in  maintaining  the  nutritive  quality  of  the  fo(xl. 

For  example,  if  vitamins  are  lost  during  the 
processing  of  hxxl  the  vitamins  can  lx*  re- 
placed.  This  is  highly  desirable.  Fcxxl  additives 
are  also  used  effectively  as  preser\atives,  w  Inch 
results  in  the  reduction  of  spoilage  and  this 
may  mean  food  at  a  cheaper  price  than  other-  ^ 
wise.  .Additives  can  make  some  fo<xl  look  more 
attractive.  They  play  an  important  part  in  the  ^ 
food  processing  operations.  They  can  l>e  used 
effectively  to  standardize  f(xxl  so  that  a  com¬ 
pany  can  prcxlnce  the  same  prixlnct  regularly 
without  having  consumer  complaints  about 
variations.  They  can  be  used  to  prevent  color 
changes  such  as  the  browning  of  fniits.  They  ' 
can  be  used  to  prevent  oxidation  and  in  this  ^ 
way  they  prevent  the  loss  of  natural  vitamins  ^ 
in  such  products  as  meat  fat.  The>'  are  used  as 
firming  agents  to  give  fruits  and  vegetables  a 
desirable  texture  and  body.  With  the  use  of 
chemicals,  food  processing  problems  may  be  (  ^ 
lessened  with  the  cost  of  the  processing  re¬ 
duced. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  reasons  why  ' 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Mrs.  Bennett  is  a  nutritionist.  Bureau  of  Nutri¬ 
tion,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health, 
and  nutrition  consultant  on  Practical’s  staff. 
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FAMILY-MINDED  girls,  looking  ahead  to  the  day  when 
they  w'ill  be  new  mothers,  take  a  genuine  interest  in  the 
how,  what,  and  why  of  infant  feeding.  Many  questions— 
some  which  new  parents  themselves  often  ask— are  bound 
to  come  up.  Is  breast  feeding  preferable  to  bottle  feeding? 
When  and  why  should  a  young  baby  start  to  have  solid 
food?  Why  is  fruit  juice  given  so  early? 

The  more  a  girl  knows  about  baby  feeding,  the  more 
secure  she  will  feel  when  the  responsibility  tor  feeding  her 
own  child  is  finally  hers. 

Is  breast  feeding  necessarily  the  very  best  method? 
There’s  little  room  tor  doubt  that  it  is  a  very  g(KKf  method— 
especially  when  a  mother  really  wants  to  nurse  her  baby 
and  is  determined  to  make  the  attempt.  But  the  answer 
as  to  what’s  best  for  the  baby  is  more  tfe.xible  than  it  was 
in  great-grandmother’s  time  when  lack  of  effective  sanita¬ 
tion  and  refrigeration  made  breast  feeding  the  Siifest  prac¬ 
tice.  Up-to-date  nutritional  know-how,  formulas  tailored 
neatly  to  the  individual  baby's  growing  needs,  safe  steriliza¬ 
tion  procedures,  plus  all  tlie  expertly-designed  feeding 


Gerber  Baby  ITuoda 


Trends  in  Baby  Feeding 

A  review  of  opinion  from  six  doctors  and  a  roundup  of  teaching  aids 


erjuipment  available,  certainly  make  bottled  meals  an  easy 
choice  for  tmlay’s  .American  mothers. 

According  to  a  survey  made  of  1,904  hospitals— reixirted 
by  Dr.  Herman  F.  Meyer  in  the  July  1958  issue  of  Pediatrics 
—there  are  more  babies  leaving  hospital  nurseries  with 
artificial  feeding  than  there  were  ten  years  ago.  This  same 
stiuly  indicates  that  bottle  feeding  is  decidedly  most  popu¬ 
lar  in  the  northeastern  states,  while  the  Southwest  appar¬ 
ently  has  the  least  number  of  bottle-fed  babies.  Tennessee, 
.Arizona,  and  .New  .Mexico  had  the  lowest  incidence  of 
artificial  fet'ding;  .Ma.ssachu.setts,  Connecticut,  and  .Maine, 
the  highest. 

Even  though  bottle  feeding  is  so  popular  in  this  c-ountry, 
many  physicians  insist  that  most  mothers  who  really  want 
to  nurse  their  babies  can  do  so,  provided  they  have  proper 
direction  and  encouragement  from  their  physicians  as  well 
as  from  the  hospital  staff.  In  his  fxxik.  The  .Vnr.sing  Mother,' 
Dr.  Frank  Howard  Richardson  states  that  a  little  knowledge 
beforehand  can  mean  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure.  He  claims  that  “almost  any  mother  who  is  de¬ 
termined  to  nurse  her  baby  can  do  so  successfully  and  with 
real  satisfaction  ...  for  as  long  as  she  and  her  dwtor 
wish  to  have  the  baby  nourished  this  way.  He  is  the  one 
to  determine  when  additional  foods  are  to  be  added  and 
when  it  is  time  to  wean.” 

In  his  introduction  to  The  \ursinfi  Mother,  Dr.  Clifford 
.  G.  Grulee,  founder  of  the  .American  .Academy  of  Pediatrics, 
says:  “I  do  not  believe  we  have  yet  learned  all  that  we 
can  learn  about  the  elements  of  food.  There  may  still  be 

iThe  Nursing  Mother,  by  Frank  Howard  Richardson,  M.D.,  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  ®  1951. 


undiscoveied  factors  othei  than  IikkI  that  are  transmitted 
to  the  baby  by  his  mother's  milk  that  are  of  the  greatest 
importance.” 

Is  human  milk  the  ideal  baby  food?  There  is  general 
agreement  that  mother’s  milk  is  certainly  an  excellent  food, 
if  not  the  so-called  perfect  nutrient  that  it  is  frequently 
labeled.  .As  Dr.  Herman  .Meyer  comments:  “Some  now 
find  themselves  in  the  paradoxical  situation  of  extolling 
breast  feeding  as  a  practice,  while  others  raise  doubts  con¬ 
cerning  human  milk  as  the  perfect  nutrient.” 

Dr.  .Meyer  reiterates  some  of  the  questions  which 
physicians  ha\e  raised  concerning  the  value  of  mother’s 
milk:  “Do  antibodies  transmitted  in  human  milk  withstand 
digestion  and  enter  the  infant’s  blood  stream?  .  .  .  What 
of  the  variability  of  some  of  the  constituents  in  human 
milk,  such  as  the  ratio  of  the  various  amino  acids,  the 
assortment  of  unsaturated  fatty  acids,  and  the  over-all  con¬ 
centration  of  minerals?  .  .  .  What  of  the  well-known  lack 
of  the  sjiecific  nutrients  (vitamins  D  and  C)  in  this  so- 
called  perfect  foiKl?” 

Voicing  the  opinions  of  many  pediatricians  and  ob¬ 
stetricians,  Dr.  .Meyer  also  comments  on  the  psychological 
aspect  of  breast  feeding.  He  says  that,  if  carried  on  willingly 
by  the  mother,  nursing  adds  to  the  security  of  the  infant 
and  contributes  a  sense  of  “Ix'ing  needed”  to  the  mother. 

Perhaps  the  important  thing  for  girls  to  know  is  that  it 
is  less  a  question  of  which  feeding  methixf  is  riaht  than 
of  which  method  a  mother  feels  right  about.  Obviously 
she  needs  to  feel  happy  and  confident  with  her  choice  so 
that  she  can  truly  enjoy  feeding  her  baby.  .A  new  baby 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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IBnrtfcitiow  by  Dodi*  Oillm«ii 


The  happy  combination  ot  beauty  and  utility  is  featured 

in  t-nriav’c  rvmtrina  iitpn«il«  Mrwt  rtntc  :)nH  nanc  are 


in  today's  cooking  utensib.  Most  pots  and  pans  are 
completely  versatile.  They  can  be  used  for  all  types  of  food 
preparation,  brought  to  the  table  as  serving  dishes,  and 
then  hung  on  the  wall  for  decorative  purposes. 

Interesting  shapes,  materials,  and  colors  all  contribute 
to  the  current  interest  in  kitchen  utensils.  Homemakers 
want  cookware  they  can  display  on  open  shelves  or  walls. 
It  must  be  bright,  attracti\'e,  and  easy  to  clean.  The  style 
and  color  must  complement  their  kitchen  decor. 

Although  serviceability  is  no  longer  the  primary  requisite 
in  the  selection  of  new  utensils,  quality  is  of  course  a  most 
desirable  feature.  Pots,  pans,  and  other  utensils  must  be 
sturdy  enough  to  resist  denting  and  damage  by  high  heat 
or  strong  cleaning  nrethods.  Their  weijd^t  should  be  neither 
too  light  nor  too  heavy.  Bottoms  should  be  fiat  so  that  the 
pans  stay  firmly  on  the  cooking  surface.  This  assures  positive 
contact  with  the  heating  element  and  prevents  tipping. 

The  interior  of  the  pan  should  be  curved  where  the  sides 
and  bottom  meet.  This  makes  stirring  food  easier  and  elimi¬ 
nates  crevices  where  food  may  stick  and  cause  a  cleaning 
problem.  The  balance  and  construction  of  the  handle  is 
particularly  important.  They  are  best  when  cast  or  welded 
onto  the  pan.  This  avoids  crevices  and  there  is  less  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  handle  loosening  after  use.  Handles  should 
be  properly  balanced  in  relation  to  the  pan.  They  must  be 
heat-  and  flame-proof  for  safety. 

Covers  should  fit  tightly  and  be  equipped  with  adjustable 
vents  to  allow  steam  to  escape  when  desired.  Center- 
mounted  handles  should  be  high  enough  so  that  fingers 
will  not  touch  the  cover. 

There  are  six  materials  that  are  commonly  used  in  the 
construction  of  cooking  utensils.  Each  of  the  materials  has 
certain  assets.  Knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  each 
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material  will  aid  in  the  selection  of  satisfactory  cookware. 

Aluminum:  Utensils  are  either  cast  from  molten  aluminum 
or  formed  from  sheet  metal.  The  cast  aluminum  is  heavier 
than  most  iheet  aluminum  used.  However,  pans  made  from 
medium-  or  heavy-gauge  sheet  aluminum  are  very  durable. 
Aluminum  heats  quickly  and  evenly.  It  will  darken  with 
use,  but  can  be  polished  with  steel-wool  soap  pads. 

Cast  Iron:  A  favorite  material  of  many  for  frying  pans 
and  Dutch  ovens.  Preseasoned  utensils  will  not  rust  if  they 
are  dried  immediately  after  washing.  Cast  iron  heats  slowly 
and  evenly.  It  is  good  for  frying  and  braising. 

Enameled  ware:  Class  is  fused  onto  a  steel  base  to  form 
enameled  ware.  It  is  smooth,  nonporous,  and  easy  to  clean. 
Quality  depends  upon  the  thickness  of  the  steel  base  and 
the  number  of  coats  of  enamel.  Better  grades  are  resistant 
to  staining  and  chipping.  A  sharp  knock  will  chip  the 
coating.  Extreme  dry  heat  may  craze  the  surface. 

Class:  A  full  line  of  glass  cooking  utensils  is  available. 
A  new  process  which  produces  an  opaque  product  is  claimed 
to  be  resistant  to  all  temperature  changes.  The  older  type 
ovenware  and  top-of-the-range  utensils  are  fairly  durable, 
but  they  will  break  if  subjected  to  extreme  temperature 
changes  such  as  pouring  cold  water  into  a  hot  pan.  Class 
absorbs  heat  quickly  and  holds  it  well.  Its  smooth  surface 
makes  it  easy  to  clean. 

Porcelain:  Actually  a  variation  of  enameled  ware.  Porce¬ 
lain-enamel  is  fused  to  a  base  of  cast  iron  or  aluminum. 
Its  heavy  weight  gives  slow,  even  heating  and  good  heat 
retention.  It  is  available  in  many  dramatic  colors. 

Stainless  Steel:  This  heat*  quickly,  but  unevenly,  so  that 
it  is  combined  with  either  aluminum  or  copper.  Many 
popular  lines  have  copper  or  aluminum-clad  bottoms.  Some 
p«ns  have  a  copper  or  aleminum  core.  Well-made’ pans 
are  extremely  durable  and  easy  to  clean. 
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Cnitnl  Fruit  A  Vrg.  Atsii. 

Tiny  potatoes  are  combined  with  cheese  in  this  chef's  salad. 


CRISP  greens  are  arriving  in  the  markets  just  in  time  to 
entice  winter-weary  appetites.  Tossed  with  a  delicious 
dressing  and  served  as  a  side  dish,  greens  will  be  welcomed 
at  an\  meal. 

A  wide  variety  of  foods  can  be  used  with  greens  to  create 
nutritious  main-dish  salads.  Fruits,  cheese,  eggs,  rice,  maca¬ 
roni,  meats,  fish,  and  poultry  lend  themselves  to  Havorful  ctm- 
coctions.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  kinds  of  salads  that  can  be 
offered  during  the  coming  months.  Search  the  markets  and 
use  your  imagination  and  you  will  rarely  have  to  repeat  the 
same  salad.  Of  course,  if  you  find  a  combination  that  is  par¬ 
ticularly  pleasing,  repeat  it  as  often  as  you  like. 

There  are  only  simple  rules  to  follow  when  preparing 
salatls.  Most  important  is  to  have  greens  fresh,  crisp,  cold, 
and  clean.  Prepare  them  as  soon  as  you  buy  them.  First,  dis¬ 
card  old  or  spotted  leaves.  Rinse  greens  thoroughly  in  cold 
or  lukewarm  water.  Drain  well  and  store  in  the  refrigerator. 
Choose  all  varieties  of  lettuce,  endive,  escarole,  romaine, 
chicory,  spinach,  celerv,  parsley,  cabbage,  and  water  cress. 

Cut  greens  in  bite-size  pieces  except  for  those  you  wish 
to  use  as  cups  or  as  a  frame  for  a  large  salad.  Use  only  the 
edible  portions  of  fniit,  removing  all  seeds,  connective  tissues, 
and  stem  ends.  Slice  or  separate  fruit  into  easy-to-eat  sec¬ 
tions.  You  can  vary  the  shape  and  size  of  the  fruit  to  add 
interest  to  the  arrangement. 

Vegetables,  other  than  greens,  may  be  served  raw  or 
cooked.  They  may  be  sliced  or  broken  into  small  sections. 
Many  vegetables  such  as  carrots,  onions,  radishes,  green 
peppers,  tomatoes,  and  cucumbers  may  be  used  for  garnish¬ 
ing  as  well  as  ingredients. 

(Continued  on  page  43) 
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I’nlteil  Ftf-ih  FruU  4c  Vec-  Astn. 

Succulent  grapes  and  curried  chicken  make  attractive  salad. 


What  sfudenfs  learn 

when  they  create 

BULLETIN 

BOARDS 

By  MARJORIE  EAST 


WHEN  YOU  PUT  UP  an  attractive  bulletin  board  you 
get  an  extra  little  lilt  in  spirits  Ijecause  you  teel  you 
have  done  a  gtxxl  thing.  Your  students  can  get  the  same 
feeling  if  they  do  the  bulletin  boards.  The\  can  learn  a 
great  many  things,  too,  as  they  plan  and  produce  a  dis¬ 
play.  This  article  describes  three  ways  you  can  encourage 
students  to  learn  as  they  prepare  bulletin  boards  for  their 
class. 

1.  They  Learn  While  They  Teach 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  learn  something  well  is  to 
try  to  teach  it.  When  students  try  to  teach  their  friends 
they  learn  too 

To  teach  successfully  you  must  organize  clearly  in  your 
mind  the  most  important  points  to  be  made  and  the  several 
siipporting  facts  to  prose  sour  main  {wints.  You  also  plan 
examples  that  help  students  see  svays  to  apply  the  ness 
thing  they  have  learned.  This  process  of  organization  goes 
on  in  your  mind  svhether  you  are  teaching  through  dis¬ 
cussion,  laboratory  practice,  a  lecture,  a  film,  or  a  bulletin 
board  display  . 

W'hen  students  do  a  bulletin  l>oard  they  must  go  through 
the  same  kind  of  an  organizing  process  that  you  do.  They 
must  decide  svhat  idea  to  shosv  and  hosv  to  shosv  it.  They 
must  be  sure  of  their  facts,  sure  that  each  part  of  their 
display  gives  the  right  impression,  and  sure  that  all  the 
separate  impressions  add  up  to  a  total  that  teaches.  As 
they  make  these  decisions  they  learn.  And  the  learning 
will  last  because  they  themselves  searched  it  out  and  de¬ 
cided  how  to  use  it. 

However,  this  kind  of  learning  will  be  much  more  likely 
to  happen  if  you  help  it  along.  One  way  to  help  is  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  di.splay  “out  loud.”  Have  your  plans  thought  out  and 
the  needed  pictures,  labels,  and  other  materials  handy. 
Then  explain  to  the  class,  as  you  pin  things  in  place,  what 
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This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  articles  on  bulletin  boards. 
Dr.  East  is  head  of  the  Department  of  Home  Economics 
Education,  College  of  Home  Economics,  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  University  Park,  Pennsylvania. 


Display  at  Hunter  College,  used  in  home  decorations  unit,  cap¬ 
tures  viewer's  interest  through  use  of  quiz  game  technique. 


the  main  idea  is  that  you  want  to  get  across,  how  you 
are  giving  examples  or  showing  supporting  arguments,  and 
how  you  have  Icwked  up  and  verified  the  facts  IxTiind  the 
idea.  Your  students  will  enjoy  getting  this  look  “behinil 
the  scenes,”  and  you  will  Ik*  teaching  them  something  alxtiit 
logical  presentation  of  ideas. 

Another  way  you  can  help  students  to  think  clearly  about 
their  bulletin  board  teaching  is  to  ask  them  (juestions  while 
they  develop  their  display.  W’hy  have  they  chosen  certain 
pictures?  Why  have  they  decided  on  certain  lalxTs?  W'hat 
is  behind  the  idea  they  are  trying  to  teach?  Where  have 
they  found  the  facts  beliind  their  display?  .As  they  think 
about  the  an.swers  they  ’ll  be  learning  the  prrxess  of  organi¬ 
zation  and  also  they’ll  be  permanently  learning  the  facts 
and  ideas  associated  with  their  display. 

2.  The  Power  of  Design 

There  are  some  people  who  are  very  much  worried  over 
the  way  in  which  advertisers  try  to  influence  us  to  buy 
things  we  don’t  really  need.  They  think  the  designers  of 
attractive  packages  and  of  emotionally  appealing  TV  com¬ 
mercials  are  wicked  for  trying  to  u.se  “hidden  persuaders.” 
(See  article  in  March  1959  Practical  Home  Economics 
which  suggested  that  the«^  same  methods  be  used  to  teach 
children.) 

There  is  much  we  can  do  to  educate  young  people  so 
that  they  can  recognize  these  hidden  persuaders.  If  students 
use  a  bright  orange  symlx)l  against  a  royal  blue  background 
because  they  have  learned  that  such  color  contrasts  of  both 
hue  and  value  will  attract  attention,  then  they  appreciate 
this  kind  of  a  design  device  when  they  see  it  on  a  package 
in  the  grocery  store. 

When  students  discuss  the  w'ords  to  use  in  their  bulletin 
board  headlines  and  decide  on  a  catchy  phrase  with  allit¬ 
erative  sounds  they  are  using  a  stock-in-trade  of  advertising 
copy  writers.  They  will  recognize  that  same  device  when 
they  see  it  on  a  billboard  or  hear  it  on  TV. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Good  foods  come  from.. 


Armour 
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1 .  Spoon  dry  mix  into  cup  to 
measure.  DO  NOT  SIFT. 


1.  Using  pastry  blender  or  2 
knives,  cut  1  pound  Armour 
Star  Lard  into  6  cups  of  flour 
combined  with  3  teaspoons 
salt,  until  mixture  resembles 
coarse  meal. 


2.  Add  required  amount  of 
water  and  mix  as  usual. 


3.  For  1 -crust  pie,  use 
cups  pastry  mix,  1  Vi  table¬ 
spoons  water. 

4.  For  2-crust  pie,  use  2% 
cups  pastry  mix,  14  cup  water. 


2.  Spoon  mix  into  jar,  cover 
and  store  on  cupboard  shelf. 
Makes  4  single-crust  or  3 
double-crust  pies. 


±  CHOCOLATE  PARTY  PIE 

spoons  sugar  into  1  '/j  cups  of  mix. 
into  9-inch  pie  pan  and  prick  doui 
425“  F.  oven  for  12  to  15  minutes, 
with  vanilla  cream  filling. 

Melt  1  6-oz.  package  of  semi-swee 
3  tablespoons  light  cream.  Spread  c 
whipped  cream  at  serving  time. 


NOTE:  Pastry  mix  made  with  Armour  Star  Lard 
keeps  perfectly  without  refrigeration. 


O  FRUIT  TARTS  Prepare  dough  from  2%  cups  pastry  mix  and  14  cup 
water.  Cut  into  5-inch  circles  and  shape  over  the  back  of  muffin  pans.  Prick 
liberally  with  tines  of  a  fork  and  bake  In  425“  F.  oven  10  to  12  minutes,  until 
lightly  browned.  Fill  with  sweetened  fresh  or  frozen  fruit  and  top  with 
whipped  cream  at  serving  time. 


4  JAM  TURNOVERS  Mak( 

tablespoons  water.  Cut  rounds  ' 
from  half  the  rounds.  Bake  both 
Spread  rounds  with  jam,  top  v 
have  been  cut. 


PIE  Blend  2  tablespoons  cocoa  and  2  table- 
mix.  Add  I'/j  tablespoons  water.  Fit  dough 
dough  liberally  with  tines  of  fork.  Bake  in 
utes,  until  lightly  browned.  When  cooled,  fill 

sweet  chocolate  bits  over  hot  water,  blend  in 
ead  over  cream  filling.  Top  with  unsweetened 


2  APPLE  TURNOVERS  WITH  CHEESE  Prepare  dough  from  2% 
cups  pastry  mix  and  %  cup  water.  Cut  into  5-inch  squares.  Place  on  cookie 
sheet,  spoon  about  %  cup  canned  apple  filling  into  center  of  each  square, 
dot  with  butter.  Fold  pastry  up  and  over  filling,  overlapping  points  at  center. 
Moisten  points  to  seal.  Bake  in  425°  F.  oven  about  20  minutes,  until  nicely 
browned.  Serve  warm  with  cubes  of  Cheddar  cheese. 


Short  cut  to  sweet  succe.sses !  Keep  a  jar  of  your 
own  dry  pastry  mix  right  on  your  cupboard  shelf  — 
ready  to  transform  into  the  party  treats  below. 
Your  guests  will  cheer— and  you’ll  be  proud! 


MARIE  GIFFORD,  Director  of  Armour 
Consumer  Service,  and  her  staff  of  graduate 
Home  Economists,  show  you  the  simple  steps 
to  delicious  desserts. 


yiake  dough  from  2  cups  of  pastry  mix  and  2Vj  O  CINNAMON  PINWHEELS  Make  dough  from  2  cups  of  mix  and 

ids  with  scalloped  cookie  cutter.  Cut  centers  2Vi  tablespoons  water.  Roll  into  rectangle.  Spread  with  softened  butter, 

both  for  about  10  minutes  in  a  425°  F.  oven.  sprinkle  with  brown  sugar  and  cinnamon.  Roll  as  you  would  for  jelly  roll, 

op  with  the  rounds  from  which  the  centers  then  cut  in  slices,  each  'A  inch  thick.  Bake  slices  for  about  10  minutes  in  a 

425°  F.  oven,  until  lightly  browned. 


•v 
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^  IMuiiiiiiig  rcMiies  fir»>t.  All  i^>  »<iiiootli  us  rreuiii  hiIIi  an  effirieiit 
H  |>luiiiiiii|£  roiniiiittee  to  «lo  the  tliiiikiiig-iii-utIvuiK'e.  I'liis,  hy  tlu* 
is  the  seeret  of  almost  all  gotnl  parties,  whether  they're  |'i>eii 
ill  »«4-hool  or  at  home.  'I'lie  pluiiiiiii|c  4‘ommittee  gathers  hasie  iiiforma* 
tioii.  'I'o  he^iii.  Iioh  muiiy  guests  will  there  he?  Kiuiwiiig  this  iiiimher 
enables  \oii  to  figure  out  refreshmeiit  (|uutitities.  as  well  as  to  pro\i«h‘ 
<‘ouifortahle  seating  ami  ser\iiig  urraiigemeiits  ftir  your  4‘«mipuiiy.  !N4»w. 
what  kimi  of  party  shall  it  he?  If  you're  wise,  it  w<m't  he  too  eluhorate 
or  etmiplii'ated  to  liumlle.  A  iluiiity  tea  with  good  things  to  eat  might  h«‘ 


Sli«>|i|>ii4£  ii(‘xt.  AriiHMl  nitli  u  r«>iii|»l*‘le  li^l  (if  |iarly  iie(‘e!<si- 

lies,  the  sli(i|)|iiii^  (‘(iiiiiiiillet*  sets  fiirlli.  I'liis  list  is  iiii|i(irtuiit.  It 
iiiiisl  h(‘  e(iiii|ilele  s(i  then*  are  iki  last-iiiiiiiile  serahhliii|;s  and 
M*iirr\ iii^!*.  ’I'li(‘  aiiKiiiiits  slinidd  lit*  earefiilly  (‘lie(‘k(‘d.  sn  that  tin*)  lall\ 
nilli  lli(‘  r(‘«|iiir(‘iii(‘iils.  It  wnnid  he  etiiharrassiii^  In  run  shnri  nf  rt*- 
fr(‘shnienls.  hut  it  \(nnhl  alsn  Im‘  naslefid  In  havt*  Inn  many  h‘ftn\(‘rs. 
(*nnd  shn|i|ii‘rs  ar(‘  hiid^(‘t>niind(‘d.  sn  the  shn|i|iin^  enininilltM*  niak(‘s 
sure  In  k(‘e|i  Hilhin  the  finaindal  limits  set  vdien  the  parly  Has  planned. 
If  ail  the  inarktMini!;  is  nnt  in  he  dnne  at  nne  sinre.  ii  iiimhi  h«>  i•nlI\cll. 


or  roniplicuteii  lo  liuiulle.  A  duinty  teu  nitli  ^o«m1  lliiii|:s  to  eat 
jiisl  the  tiling.  Oiire  derided,  il'i»  lime  f<»r  the  refres^hmeiil  <*oni- 

iiiillee  to  lake  over,  riiis  eoiiiiiiitlee  Horks  out  the  party  iiieiiii  in 
detail,  keeping  in  mind  the  niimher  of  gne!it»«  experted  and,  a  very  iin* 
portant  run»«ideration,  the  parly  hiidget.  What'»  for  tea?  Tea  «»f  roiirse. 
It  Hill  he  hrened  $«trong  ami  a  spirit  kettle  for  hot  Hater  nill  he  handy. 
I'here  nill  he  leni<»n.  ereaiii,  milk  and  i»ngar.  l.ot»i  <»f  ^tinall  !«andHirhe!< 
and  nioiilh-Halering  paMlrie?*  heaped  high,  lo  please  tin*  palate  and  tempt 
the  e\e. 


Ami  iioH,  the  preparations!  For  prerision  fnnriioning,  divide  the 
kitchen  eommittee  into  several  units,  so  there's  n«)  duplication  of 
effort  and  everything  gets  done  (|nickly  and  neatly.  The  sandHich 
set.  for  example,  is  in  charge  of  hreads*and -spreads,  nhile  the  oven 
brigade  lends  to  the  pastries.  All  Hork  should  he  planned  so  that  hIuiI* 
ever  can  he  prepared  in  advance  is  done  in  good  time;  the  pastry  mix, 
for  instance.  Is  it  the  kind  that  can  he  made  the  day  hef<»re  the  party, 
then  sl<»red  until  needed?  If  so,  it  nill  save  lime  lo  have  it  in  readiness, 
riiis  kind  of  preparedness  is  a  teniper-and-tinie  saver,  t<»o.  Another  unit 
of  the  kitchen  committee  takes  care  of  the  service  aspe<*ts.  Is  the  silver 
brightly  polishe<l?  Or  the  stainless  steel?  Are  there  enough  cups  uml 
saucers,  spotlessly  clean  and  gleaming?  Is  the  cloth  freshly  laundered? 
Are  the  napkins  properly  folded?  These  are  the  separate  details  of 
party-giving,  and  if  they  are  chei'ked  in  a  systematic,  orderly  fashion, 
they  all  manage  to  come  together  and  blend  into  a  harnionions  effect. 
Keniemher,  too.  to  plan  enough  Horking  time.  HiiHiistered  people  give 
heller  parties. 


siir«‘  lo  Keep  Miiiiiii  me  iiiiuiieiui  imms  sei  k  iieii  me  puny  hu^  piuiiiied. 
If  all  I  he  iiiarketiii^  is  not  to  he  done  at  «>ne  store,  it  might  he  eon>en- 
ieni  for  the  shopping  eoniinittee  to  split  up.  eaeh  ineniher  taking  <»n 
part  of  the  list.  Needless  to  say,  g«K»d  shoppers  are  also  aware  that  the 
hest  ingredients  prodnee  the  hest  finished  pro«lnets.  so  they  keep  their 
eyes  wide  open  for  4|nulity,  as  well  as  for  a  *‘goo<l  hny."  Vi  hen  all  the 
niurketing  has  been  done,  it's  time  to  store  everything  until  it  is  needed. 
Instrnetions  on  packages  tell  yon  whether  the  eontents  need  refrigera* 
ti<»n  or  m»t.  how  hest  to  keep  them  fresh.  Now  that  the  supplies  are  in. 
\on  ha>e  all  the  makings  of  a  lo>ely  tea. 


It's  a  party!  Shortly  before  the  guests  arrive,  the  ileeoralion  detail 
goes  into  action.  If  it's  a  springtime  tea.  this  committee  may  dress 
the  table  in  a  buttery  yellow  cloth  and  garnish  it  with  a  lavish  dis¬ 
play  «>f  yelh»w  and  white  field  daisies.  'I'he  refreshment  committee  adds 
platters  of  pastries  and  fing<‘r  sand w  iches  in  sm'cnient  ti4‘rs.  The  teapot 
has  4‘nps.  sum*ers.  and  silverware  arranged  annind  it.  A  shallow  dish 
«»frers  lemon  slices.  Milk  and  cream  are  in  the  pit<‘hers  and  there's 
sugar  in  the  ImwI.  It's  all  ready.  F.nter  ymir  guests!  The  hostess  com¬ 
mittee  makes  them  welcmne.  slums  them  where  to  put  <‘oats  and  hats. 
If  it's  a  spring-rainy  tlay.  there's  a  pUu'e  for  umbrellas  and  other  rain 
gear.  Introdiu'titnis  are  made,  so  that  conversation  flows  easily.  A  good 
hostess  serves  ac«‘ording  to  the  guest's  individnul  preferences,  and 
makes  sure  tinu'iips  are  refilled  and  the  refreshments  handed  around 
at  ri'gnlar  inter\als.  Kver\4»ne  makes  a  pidnt  <»f  looking  as  fresh  and 
pretty  us  she  «‘an,  ftir  people  dei'orate  a  party,  too.  Vi  hen  the  giiesl% 
are  ready  to  leave,  cordial  farewells  are  said  at  the  dmir.  It's  been  a 
huge  siu‘4*ess.  Kven  the  cleaning-und-washing  C4>niniittee  agrees  to  that! 

Illutiralion  by  Oodi*  Gillmon 
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Foods  &  Nutrition 


Poultry  Inspoction  Now  Roquirod 

The  round  USDA  “Inspected  for 
Wholesomeness”  mark  on  your  chicken, 
turkey,  duck,  or  other  poultry  product, 
is  a  symbol  of  added  consumer  protec¬ 
tion. 

All  poultiy-  processed  in  plants  en¬ 
gaged  in  interstate  commerce  is  now 
required  to  l>e  checked  for  wholesome¬ 
ness  by  Federal  inspectors. 

The  Poultr>’  Products  Inspection  Act, 
which  provides  this  added  consumer 
protection,  went  into  effect  Januar\’  1, 
1959.  Though  there  are  some  exemp¬ 
tions  of  a  practical  nature  while  the 
.\gricultural  Marketing  Service  is  in  the 
transitional  peroici  of  putting  this  law 
into  effect,  you  will  see  the  round  inspec¬ 
tion  mark  in  most  of  the  larger  grocery 
stores  these  days. 


N*w  prepared  formula  for  infant 

feeding  from  Carnation  Company. 

The  inspection  mark  is  usually  on 
wing  tags,  clips,  outer  wrappers  or 
boxes,  or  on  giblet  wrapjiers.  Some  in- 
six*c‘ted  poultrv’,  however,  may  not  be 
identified  as  such  at  your  store.  Fresh- 
dressed,  ice-paeketl  chickens  are  usually 
shipix*d  in  large  boxes  that  do  carrv’  the 
ins|x*ction  mark,  and  are  then  packaged 
at  the  retail  store,  where  they  may  or 
may  not  lx*  identified  as  Federally  in- 
sjiected.  By  inquiring  at  your  store,  you 
can  find  out  if  poultrv'  has  been  in¬ 
spected. 

Poultrv’  processing  plants  operating 
under  Goveniment  inspection  must  meet 
strict  requirements  for  sanitation  and 
processing  practices.  Every  bird  pro¬ 
cessed  is  examined  by  a  trained  inspec¬ 
tor  working  under  supervision  to  make 
sure  that  it  is  clean,  healthy  fcHxl. 
Potiltrv’  that  passes  this  test  is  identified 
with  the  USD.\  inspection  mark— your 
assurance  of  wholesomeness. 


Make  the  Mott  of  Ground  Beef 

Ground  beef  is  the  most  popular  meat 
in  the  Northeast  when  you  consider  how 
often  it  is  used.  At  least  once  a  week 
homemakers  must  decide  what  grade  to 
buy  and  how  to  use  it.  Some  general 
guides  for  the  purchase  of  ground  beef 
are; 

Watch  for  a  bright  red  color. 

Watch  for  a  high  proportion  of  lean 
meat. 

Buy  from  a  dependable  market. 

Buy  right— consider  price  in  relation 
to  use. 

Haniburger  or  ground  beef  is  the 
economy  buy,  according  to  Extension 
Specialists.  Lean  meat  from  ground  beef 
c-osts  almut  half  the  price  of  lean  meat 
from  ground  round.  The  cost  of  lean 
meat  from  ground  chuck  falls  about 
mid-way  lx?tween.  Ground  beef  is  satis¬ 
factory  for  spaghetti  dishes,  chili,  and 
meat  loaves,  but  use  ground  chuck  or 
round  for  patties  or  Salisbury  steak, 
where  the  flavor  of  the  lean  meat  is 
imixrrtant. 

Store  ground  beef  loosely  covered  in 
the  coldest  part  of  the  refrigerator  as 
soon  as  you  get  it  home  from  the  market 
and  use  it  within  two  days. 

When  you  freeze  ground  beef,  shorten 
the  freezing  time  by  shaping  the  meat 
into  a  roll  or  into  patties.  Wrap  the  beef 
in  a  moisture-vapor-pr(Krf  wrap  and 
store  in  a  freezer  at  O'’  F.  or  below. 
Try  to  u.se  home  frozen  ground  beef 
within  three  months. 


Convanienca  in  Infant  Feeding 

Garnalac,  a  new  cxinvenience  foot! 
in  the  infant  feeding  field,  has  been 
launchetl  nationally  by  the  Carnation 
Company.  The  prixluct  is  a  prepared 
formula,  CHunposexl  of  evap<rrated  milk, 
maltose  dextrin  syrup,  and  vitamin  D. 
When  diluted  in  water,  it  has  the  same 
cum|x>sition  as  the  typical  evajxtrated 
milk  fonnula  prepared  in  the  home. 

The  Carnation  people  tell  us  that  they 
have  had  the  idea  for  ten  years  but  had 
a  problem  in  devising  a  formula  that 
would  fulfill  all  the  nutritional  needs 
of  the  baby  and  at  the  .same  time  meet 
the  test  of  convenience.  The  formula 
is  homogenizetl  to  rediiw  the  size  of  fat 
globules  into  easily  digested  form. 

.Although  the  prtxluct  has  a  fixed 
comixisition,  flexibility  iu  concentration 
and  amounts  of  formula  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  adjust  Garnalac  to  various  age 


Franco-American  Italian  (tyl*  spaghetti 
is  prepared  with  sauce  or  ground  beef. 


groups.  The  mother  merely  has  t«)  add 
the  specified  amount  of  water,  under  the 
doctor’s  direction. 

Two  New  Convenience  Foods 

Franco-American  spaghetti  with  meat- 
balls  has  been  a  popular  item  for  many 
years.  The  Campbell  people  felt  that 
another  item  or  two  in  the  canned  paste 
products  field  might  do  well.  Panel 
testing  reconfirmed  their  opinion. 
Homemakers  wanted  a  real  Italian  style 
spaghetti  and  they  would  also  welcome 
a  spaghetti  with  a  gotxl  meat  sauce.  So 
lx)th  products  were  developed  and  are 
now  marketed  nationally.  Your  editors 
have  tasted  these  products  and  found 
them  to  be  very  good  indeed. 

No  Dribblos— No  Oil  Wasted 

The  new  Wesson  Oil  No-Drip  bottle 
has  a  ring  on  the  top  which  cuts  off  the 
la.st  drop  neatly.  This  helps  to  keep  the 
Ixittle  and  .shelf  surface  fresh  and  stain¬ 
less.  Thrifty  for  frying,  the  new  bottle 
pours  just  the  amount  needed  and  never 
w;istes  a  drop  of  the  liquid  shortening. 

Two  other  convenience  c'ontainers 
have  been  recently  introduced  by  the 
Wesson  ix*ople.  They  are  a  half  gallon 
amber  gla.ss  decanter  bottle  which  is 
said  to  have  21  reu.ses  and  a  gallon 
container  with  a  plastic  no-spill  spout. 


Improved  No-Drip  bottle  from  Wesson  is 
economical  and  prevents  any  dribbles. 
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AVOID 

BOBBY-PINCH 


HOLLYWOOD 


KLIPPIES 

Trodt  Mork 


I 


Old-fashioned  bobby-pins  actually  crimp, 
pinch,  and  squeeze  youthful  vitality  and  > 
sparkle  out  of  your  hair!  Lady  Ellen  Klippies  ^ 
are  kind  to  your  curls,  hug  them  gently,  with  i 
never  a  hair-killing  pinch.  Open  at  the  mer-  * 
cst  touch  of  your  finger-tips.  At  your  variety,  j 
drug,  food,  department  store  or  beauty  shop,  | 
8  Klippies  for  ISt*. 


FREE! 


Your  students  will  appreciate 
the  many  timely  tips  on  hair 
care  contained  in  the  16-page 
illustrated  booklet:  “How  to 
Set  a  Pin  Curl!’  It’s  FREE— 
just  tell  us  how  many  you  need! 


FREE  ON  LOAN  to  teachers — 
Lady  Ellen's  new  16mm  Color 
Film  with  Sound.  “4  Smart  Hair 
Styles  from  1  Simple  Setting.” 
Reserve  for  your  classes  now! 
Just  use  coupon  on  page  43. 


Food  Additives  Amendment 

(ContiniK’d  from  paae  20) 

certain  additives  should  not  he  per¬ 
mitted.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  ad- 
diti\*‘s  should  lx-  prohibited  when  they 
disguise  faults  fiHKl  prtKH'ssing.  (!hemi- 
cal  additives  should  also  he  prohibited 
when  the\  are  used  to  det't'ise  the  eon- 
sniner.  I'he  use  of  chemical  additises 
that  destroy  \  itamin  content  or  nutritive 
\  alne  of  the  fixul  should  not  Ix'  jx'r- 
mitted.  (ihemical  additises  should  not 
he  nsetl  if  desired  effects  can  Ix'  ob¬ 
tained  h\  giMxl  manufacturing  pnxfss- 
inv,  which  are  economicalh  feasible, 
riic  major  reason  for  prohibiting  the 
ns«‘  of  c'ertain  chemicals  is  the  (piestion 
of  their  acute  or  chronic  toxicits  . 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages 

The  use  of  .ulditixes  has  become  a 
iK'cessits  internationalb  as  well  as  lo- 
calK  in  this  country.  Port  in.s|X‘ctors  in 
cities  such  as  New  York  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  where  world  trade  is  a  part  ol 
evei\da>  life  are  .iware  of  the  lu-cd  for 
tlx*  ns**  of  f(K)d  additi\**s.  .\  rejiort  of 
the  World  Health  Organization  in  Ifl.uT 
on  ■■(  General  Principles  Coverning  the 
I’se  of  FikxI  .Additives"'  jxiints  up  the 
m*ct*ssit\  of  laws  regarding  fcxxl  .uldi- 
tixes  as  well  as  their  desirable  and  un¬ 
desirable  efft*cts.  This  report  einj^hasi/es 
tliat  in  economicalh  nnder-d**\  «*lop**fl 
countries,  areas  where  there  is  a  lack  of 
modern  storage  facilities  and  inad(*({nate 
trans|X)rtation  may  increase  the  ix*cessity 
ol  using  ct'rtain  bxid  additixes  for  IimmI 
pr**.ser\  ation.  .Also  in  tropical  regions 
where  temp«*rature  and  luimiditx  are 
Ixith  high,  a  wider  use  of  antimicrobial 
agents  and  antioxidants  may  be  justified. 
The  advantages  of  using  bxxl  additives 
mentioned  in  this  rcjxirt  are: 

1 .  The  maintenance  of  the  nutritional 
(|nalit\  of  a  bxid  as  is  som<*times  neces- 
sar\  to  pres  ent  loss  of  \  itamins  .A  and  (!. 

2.  Enhancement  of  keeping  ({iiality 
or  stability  with  resulting  r«*rluction  in 
f(Mxl  wastage  such  as  is  often  nec<*ssary 
for  meats,  spices,  ami  other  items. 

3.  Making  foixl  attractive  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  chiefly  by  the  addition  of  c*)lors, 
flavoring  agc’uts.  emulsifying,  stabilizing 
and  thick**ning  agents,  bleaching  agents 
and  clarifiers.  Examples  are  manufac¬ 
tured  dairy  pnxlucts  such  as  butter  and 
cheese,  canned  fruits  and  vegetables, 
bakerx’  pnxlncts.  fats,  and  bexerages. 

The  reprirt  also  emphasizes  the  need 
for  safety  iii  the  use  of  bxxl  additixes 
and  states  instanc*es  xvhere  they  should 
not  be  used.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that 
some  additives  may  causr*  acute  or 
chronic  toxicity,  the  AA’HO  report  lists 
a  number  of  situations  in  xvhich  the  use 
of  certain  food  additives  is  not  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  consumer  and,  there¬ 


fore,  should  not  lx*  ix*rmitte<l.  They  are: 

1.  To  disgui.se  the  use  of  faulty  proc- 
i*s.sing  and  handling  techni(|ues.  In 
sonu*  classes  of  fixxls,  the  n.se  *)f  foixl 
additixes  may  lead  to  abuses  xvhich  are 
*lifficnlt  to  detect,  and  thus  enc*)nrage 
fanltx  or  careless  |n(K*essing  nu*th(xls 
such  as  lack  of  projx*!'  hxgienic  pre- 
c.uition. 

2.  To  dcceixe  tlx*  consumer.  I  xpical 
samjiles  include  use  of  strong  flavoring 
substances  to  tlisguise  sixiilage  or  tlx* 
use  of  artificial  c*olors  to  camouflage 
stale  or  inferior  raxv  materials. 

3.  When  an  atlditixe  canst*s  a  sub¬ 
stantial  reduction  of  nntritive  value  of 
the  food,  rhe  a*lditives  xxhich  possess 
oxidizing  |irop(*rties  max  cause  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  tlx*  cont**nt  of  unstable  x  it.unins 
such  .is  X  itamin  (!. 

1.  Wlx*n  tlx*  desired  effect  can  lx* 
(il)t.iiix*d  bx  good  manufacturing  prac- 
tic**s  xxhich  an*  **conomicallx  feasible. 
\(*xx  and  iinproxed  pr(K***ssing  pro- 
c«'dnr**s  can  often  (*liminate  the  need 
for  additixes. 

Tlx*se  saint*  factors  apply  to  oiir  nexx 
l''t*d«*ral  Food  Additixes  .Amendment. 
This  nexx  laxx  xxhich  xxent  into  effect 
imnx*diatclx  xx  ill  protect  the  consumer. 
Hoxx<*xer,  there  are  still  many  regula¬ 
tions  aixl  tt*stirg  pnK*t*dnres  to  be  estab- 
lislx*d  by  tlx*  F**deral  (ioxernment. 

l’nd<*r  the  ix*xx  amendment,  conuner- 
*ial  industries  must  thoronghlx'  t**st 
ix*x\lx  dex(*lojx*d  fcMul  additives  on 
anim.ds.  rix*!!  thex  submit  detailed  re¬ 
sults  to  the  FD.A.  If  the  FD.A  is  .satisfied 
that  tlx*  ix*xx  additive  is  safe,  it  xx  ill  rule 
on  hoxx  tlx*  additixe  is  to  lx*  used.  If 
FD.A  rej**cts  the  additix**  as  unsafe,  the 
clx*mical  company  max  n*<jnest  a  pub¬ 
lic  hearing  bx  the  FD.A.  The  findings 
of  tlx*  hearing  .ire  subject  to  rexiexx  by 
a  Fetleral  court. 

Manx  **x|x*its  agri***  that  fnither  i*x- 
|x*iinx*nts  by  tlx*  FD.A  xxill  exentnallx 
lead  to  the  ansxxers  to  all  of  the  (pies- 
tions.  The  ix*xx  anx*ndnx*nt  represents  a 
significant  achiexenx*nt  in  consnmei 
prott*ction. 

In  order  to  protect  our  oxxn  lx*alth 
and  the  public  lx*alth  standards  of  our 
commuuitx ,  state,  and  couutrx ,  each  of 
ns  must  ki'cp  informed  on  nexx  dexelop- 
ux*nts  regarding  the  enforwment  of  tlx* 
nexx  Food  .Additives  .Amendment. 
Finally,  xxe  as  consumers  should  urge 
our  *>xxu  state  and  local  health  agencies 
to  enact  comparable  legislation  couc*t*rn- 
ing  food  and  beverages  manufactured 
and  distribut<*d  nithiii  state  borders 
The  Fed**ral  laxx  xxhich  controls  onlx 
those  f<M)ds  handled  by  interstate  com¬ 
merce  is  of  limited  value  xvhere  l(K*a! 
laxvs  do  not  provide  equal  protection. 

In  a  sjxH'ch  delixered  lx*fore  tlx* 
Dairy  Products  Improvement  Institute. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Let  these  Quaker  Cereals  Help  with  ai 


Fun-Project  for  Your  Sewing  Classes! 


START  NOW  WITH  THIS 


an  original  by 

V  International  Award-winning  Designer 


We’d  like  you  to  have  this  apron  pattern  for  use  in 
your  classes.  Even  beginners  will  find  it  an  easy  apron  to  make, 
and  everyone  will  love  wearing  it  —  not  only  for 
s  p>etite  charm,  but  because  it  was  created  by 

Luis  Estevez,  the  famous  designer  of  glamorous 
fashions.  Perhaps  your  girls  would  like 

to  make  it  especially  for  Mother’s  Day. 


Get  coupon  for  Free  Apron 
Pattern  in  Coupon  Service 
Section,  this  issue. 


Your  advance  students  will  enjoy  making 
their  own  Estevez  wardrobe  with  these 
exclusive  McCall’s  Dress  Patterns 


Q  Wid«  collared  sheath  with 
fringed  bow  at  neckline. 
Fly -front,  short  unmounted 
sleeves,  shapely  lines,  wide 
belt.  Flattering  for  ony  time. 
Sizes  12-20. 


O  Open-work  triongulor  cut* 
outs  follow  V  neckline  on 
bodice  of  subtly  curved 
sheath.  Short  unmounted 
sleeves.  Wilt  make  o  lovely 
"basic  block.*'  Sizes  12-20. 


An  over-sized  cowl  collar  is 
stunning  detail  of  slim, 
sleeveless  sheath.  Kelts  ot 
noturol  woistline.  Cool  ond 
trim  for  summer.  Sizes  9-15; 
10-16.  ‘ 


for  each  pattern 


(Regular  retail  value  $1.00  each)  See  order  blank  on  packages 
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WHY 

“seasoned” cooks 

season  with 

LEA  &  PERRINS 

Worcestershire 


Worcestershire  gives  a  fla¬ 
vor-lift  to  everything  from  A 
to  Z.  Yes,  from  Appetizers  to 
Zucchini,  your  favorite  re¬ 
cipes  will  be  improved  by 
adding  a  little  Lea  &  Perrins 
Worcestershire.  It  is  a  mel¬ 
lowed  blend  of  many  rare, 
hard-to-find  spices,  fruits  and 
herbs  that  combine  to  make 
the  zesty  seasoning  men  like 
so  much.  L  &  P  Worcester¬ 
shire  is  always  full-strength 
. .  .you  get  your  full  flavor's 
worth  from  every  drop.  Try 
it  to  "tune-up"  your  own 
specialties. 


Bulletin  Boards 

(Continued  from  pa^e  26) 

This  learning  isn’t  automatic.  Most 
students  will  neetl  \  our  help  to  sharpen 
their  awareness  of  advertising  tech¬ 
niques.  You  can  help  them  learn  in 
se\  eral  ways. 

When  \ou  are  ready  to  put  up  a 
new  bulletin  lx)ard  display  let  the  stu¬ 
dents  watch  \ou  arrange  it  while  you 
tell  them  the  reasons  \ou  have  chosen 
certain  c'olors;  have  cut  things  in  cer¬ 
tain  shapes;  have  placed  objects  in 
c'ertain  relationships  to  each  other;  have 
used  c'ertain  textures;  have  chosen  cer¬ 
tain  pictures;  have  used  certain  words 
in  the  captions,  and  so  forth.  If  you 
let  them  in  on  your  thinking  they  will 
be  stimulated  to  think,  too,  about  the 
arrangements  they  themselves  make 
and  those  they  see  on  other  bulletin 
lx)ards.  billboards,  and  T\’  commercials. 

A  discussion  of  package  designs  or 
of  magazine  ads  can  sensitize  students 
to  the  advertisers’  techniques.  As  they 
learn  more  alxrut  these  techni(}ues  and 
tr\  them  out  for  themselves  they  are 
Ix^ing  educated  toward  sensible  con¬ 
sumer  practic-es.  T(xlay  a  person  must 
make  a  real  mental  effort  in  order  to 
remain  logical  about  c'onsumer  choic'es. 
Your  work  with  students  and  their  bul¬ 
letin  Ixiards  can  help  the  students  to 
retain  some  iwrsonal  control  over  their 
buying  habits. 

3.  Emotional  Values 

third  value  to  be  gained  by  stu¬ 
dents  from  doing  bulletin  Ixrards  has 
to  do  with  their  emotional  attitudes 
toward  themselves,  toward  the  class, 
and  toward  what  the>  learn  from  that 
class. 

\N’hen  a  student  brings  something, 
a  picture,  a  cart(K)n,  a  magazine  arti¬ 
cle,  or  some  other  such  item  to  .show 
to  the  class  and  it  is  posted  on  the 


bulletin  board,  the  student  feels  good 
about  it.  Her  contribution  gives  her  a 
chance  to  shine  before  the  others.  If 
several  students  work  together  to  do 
a  display  they  will  feel  that  their  team 
is  impxjrtant  and  valuable  to  the  class. 

Studies  in  the  psychology  of  learn¬ 
ing  have  shown  that  when  students 
feel  proud  they  are  more  likely  to  learn. 
They  will  be  especially  likely  to  re¬ 
member  the  facts  associated  with  their 
particular  contribution.  For  example, 
if  a  student  brings  in  a  newspaper 
article  about  the  virtues  of  cooking 
meat  at  a  low  temperature  she  is  likely 
to  feel  some  personal  responsibility  for 
that  idea. 

You  have  a  most  important  role  in 
promoting  good  feelings  about  bulletin 
lx)ard  work.  You  must  comment  on 
each  contribution,  find  something  to 
praise  about  each  student  effort,  and 
encourage  more  student  participation. 
You  can  set  the  emotional  tone  in  your 
classroom  by  your  cheerful  acceptance 
of  each  student’s  efforts. 

The  bulletin  boards  that  the  students 
do  vs'ill  probably  not  be  as  professional 
as  yours.  If  your  standards  are  high 
for  yourself  you  may  cringe  inwardly 
at  some  of  the  things  the  students  do. 
But  if  they  have  reasons  for  what  they 
do  and  are  enthusiastic  about  their  re¬ 
sults,  then  you’d  better  keep  your  inner 
doubts  well  hidden.  Rememlx?r  all  the 
fine  values  to  be  gained  by  having 
the  students  do  the  job.  They  are 
learning  how  to  organize  their  thoughts 
and  how  to  explain  them  to  others. 
They  are  learning  thoroughly  the  par¬ 
ticular  facts  they  are  showing.  They 
are  learning  how  to  use  the  power  of 
design  and  how  to  understand  and  re¬ 
sist  that  power  when  it  is  lised  by 
ad\ertisers  to  liecloud  their  intelligent 
choices.  They  are  getting  a  good  feel¬ 
ing  about  themselves  and  about  your 
class.  Surely  these  are  values  worth 
trying  for. 


Avoiloble  Free  to  teachers: 
"Dishes  Men  lilre"...a  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  64  poge 
book  containing  168  reci¬ 
pes,  oil  easy  to  moke;  illus¬ 
trated  carving  instructions! 
suggested  go-togethers 
built  around  meots,  chicken, 
fish,  and  cheese  or  eggs. 

Write  to;  Leo  ft  Perrins, 
Inc.,  341  West  St.,  Dept.  R, 
New  York  City  13. 


LEAsPERRINS 

the  oriiinal 

WORCESTERSHIRE 


Food  Additives  Amendment 

(Continued  from  jxige  36) 

George  P.  Larrick,  Commissioner  of 
Ftxxls  and  Drugs,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  said: 

“The  new  law  was  passed  by  the  two 
Houses  of  the  8.5th  Congress  on  the  last 
day  they  were  in  session.  There  was  no 
opportunity  to  request  funds  for  its  ad¬ 
ministration.  However,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  authorized  us  to  go  ahead 
and  recruit  jx^ople  to  handle  the  work¬ 
load  and  we  will  go  to  the  new  Con¬ 
gress  shortly  with  a  request  for  the 
funds  needed  to  implement  the  law. 

“The  Food  Additives  .Ymendment  of 
the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  .Act  is 
one  of  the  most  significant  legislative 


deselopments  in  the  focxl  field  since  the 
basic  pure  forxl  and  drug  law  was 
modernized  20  years  ago.  It  is  a  far- 
reaching  step  w  hich  gives  the  .American 
consumer  a  greater  guarantee  of  safe 
fo<xl  than  he  had  lx?fore.  With  adequate 
funds  to  administer  it,  with  the  same 
type  of  close  c<x)jieration  that  we  have 
received  for  years  from  outside  groups 
such  as  yours,  with  continuing  public 
support,  we  will  put  this  law  into  full 
operation  smoothly.”* 


1  World  Health  Organization  1957  Tech¬ 
nical  Report  Series  No.  129,  "General  Prin¬ 
ciples  Governing  the  Use  of  Food  Addi¬ 
tives"  published  jointly  by  FAO  and  WHO 
and  issued  also  as  FAO  Nutrition  Meetings 
Report  Series  No.  15. 

iFor  more  information  regarding  the  Food 
and  Drug  Amendment  of  1958,  write  to  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare,  Washington,  D.  C.  25. 
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News  of  Fashions, 
Textiles,  Grooming 

(Contimied  from  page  12) 

and  out  of  warm  suds  and  rinse  waters, 
without  rubbing  or  wringing. 

Frou-frou  jabots  and  dickies  should 
be  checked  to  see  if  they  are  made  in 
one  piece.  If  so,  cut  threads  or  untie 
ribbons  if  practical  and  open  them  flat. 

\  good  nile  for  all  neckwear  is  to 
wash  and  starch  it  before  it  gets  really 
soiled.  If  it  does,  however,  brush  the 
soiled  area  with  suds  before  washing. 

.\fter  rinsing  collars,  leave  them  damp 
for  starching.  The  best  starch  is  the 
instant  cold-water  type.  After  starching, 
squeeze  out  excess  moisture  by  rolling 
in  a  clean  turkish  towel. 

To  iron  plain  fabric  collars,  begin 
with  the  edging  trim;  then  iron  the 
collar.  .\  lace  collar  should  first  be 
shaped  with  the  fingers.  Liiy  it  wrong 
side  up  on  a  well  padded  surface,  cover 
with  a  thin  cloth  and  iron.  This  keeps 
the  lace  in  perfect  shape. 

American  Fashions  Promoted 

To  reveal  the  stature  of  the  American 
fashion  industry  and  its  rightful  place 
in  world  leadership,  an  organization 
called  “Fifth  .\venue  Openings”  pre¬ 
sented  the  first  of  a  series  of  fashion 
shows  in  New  York,  on  January  21-22, 
1959.  The  organization  states  that  its 
purpose  is  to  present  “unitedly  and 
objectively,  the  finest  apparel  by  de¬ 
signers  of  proven  distinction;  and,  al¬ 
truistically,  to  aid  talented  .American 
designers  to  attain  the  eminence  of 


Soft,  textured  wool  suit  shown  in 
Fifth  Avenue  Openings,  by  Blotto. 


their  aspirations  as  creative  artists  in  i 
the  fashion  fields.” 

Jointly  directed  by  four  of  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue’s  most  famous  store  presidents,  the  | 
“Fifth  Avenue  Openings”  are  to  be 
semi-annual  presentations  of  the  one 
hundred  “best”  in  original,  American- 
designed  \%  earing  apparel. 

I 

Left-Hand  Dressmakers'  Shears 

The  J.  Wiss  Ik  Sons  C.ompany  has 
created  shears  specially  c'ontoured  for 
the  left-handetl  sewer.  The  shears  are 
constructed  so  that  the  blade  rests  flat  i 
on  the  table,  making  it  easier  to  follow  ^ 
straight  lines  and  a  pattern  outline  I 
more  precisely.  j 

! 

Fashion  Kit  for  Horizon  Clubs 

In  cooi^eration  with  the  Camp  Fire 
Girls,  Inc.,  the  educational  department 
of  N’ogue  Pattern  Service  has  issued  a 
Fashion  Sewing  Kit  to  ten  Horizon 
Club  councils.  The  kit  outlines  a  new 
program  for  club  members  to  interest 
them  in  fashion  sewing  and  self-im¬ 
provement. 

The  program  is  planned  as  a  two-  i 
year  project  for  teen-age  members  of ; 
Horizon  Clubs.  Group  leaders  are  given 
material  to  enable  them  to  conduct 
three  informative  meetings.  Planning 
sheets  for  each  meeting  and  three 
speeches  for  club  chairmen  are  in¬ 
cluded.  There  are  even  suggestions  for 
enlisting  expert  help  in  each  community. 

"Com*  to  the  Fair" 


Leading  mills  and  prestige  designers 
will  participate  in  a  national  "woole- 
bration”  to  celebrate  .\merican  Wool 
Month,  September  3,  1959.  The  pro¬ 
gram  will  l)e  in  the  nature  of  coun¬ 
ty  fairs,  sponsored  by  Woolens  and 
Worsteds  of  .\merica,  Inc.,  and  will 
take  place  all  over  .\merica  in  the  fall. 
\N’(K)1  fabrics  will  lie  featured  in  fashions 
keyed  to  the  on-the-go  life  of  the  aver¬ 
age  .American  family. 

For  Better  Foot  Health 


The  National  Foot  Health  Council 
announces  a  new  etlition  of  their  popu- 1 
lar  pamphlet,  “What  You  Should  Know  ; 
.About  A’our  Child’s  Foot  Health.” 

The  pamphlet  reports  the  result  of  a 
sttuly  by  the  C'ouncil  which  reveals 
that  85  jjer  cent  of  the  girls  and  65 
per  cent  of  the  Ixtys  in  high  school  have 
ftK)t  defects  by  the  time  they  graduate. 
Five  rules  in  the  selection  of  socks  and 
sh(H‘s,  key  causes  of  f(X)t  defects,  have 
been  formulated  by  Dr.  Joseph  Lely- 
veld,  chairman  of  the  Council. 


A'ou  may  obtain  the  pamphlet  by 
writing  to  the  National  F(M)t  Health 
Council,  R(X'klaud,  Massachusetts. 


Modern  Discovery  Helps 
Girls  "See"  Importance 
of  Drinking  Milk! 

The  need  for  milk  nutrients,  partic¬ 
ularly  calcium,  protein  and  ribofla¬ 
vin,  is  far  greater  during  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  teen  years. 

Knowing  this,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  teachers  have  long  been  con¬ 
cerned  at  the  low  milk-intake  of 
teen-agers,  especially  girls. 

Now,  teachers  everywhere  report 
that  a  modem  milk  discovery  from 
Carnation  is  proving  extremely 
helpful  in  overcoming  teen-age  re¬ 
sistance  to  milk. 

This  is  Carnation  Instant  —  the 
“Magfic  Crystals”  Nonfat  Dry  Milk 
that  can  be  self -enriched.  “Magic 
Crystals”  make  it  easy  and  fun  for 
gfirls  to  enjoy  a  richer  flavor  non¬ 
fat  milk  Beauty  Beverage  with  far 
more  protein,  calcium  and  ribofla¬ 
vin  than  fresh,  whole  milk. 

Teachers  say  girls  understand  that 
this  true  Beauty  Beverage  helps 
them  have  beauty  they  want  now 
—pretty  teeth  and  skin,  a  slender 
figure,  magnetic  vitality. 

For  more  Beauty  Beverage  news, 
see  page  55  of  the  enclosed  issue 
of  Co-Ed.  Free  reprints  offered  in 
coupon  section. 

Help  Us  Help  You 

Your  comments  and  suggestions 
will  help  us  provide  you  with  in¬ 
creasingly  useful  material.  We 
would  like  to  hear  your  experience 
with  the  new  Beauty  Beverage  ap¬ 
proach  with  your  students.  Please 
address :  Home  Economics  Director, 
Carnation  Company,  Dept.  ED-49, 
Los  Angeles  36,  California. 
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Teen  Agers 
don’t  have 
to  have 
blemishes 

Correct  face  washing  is  the 
main  key  to  control  of  excess  oili-j 
ness,  pimples  and  blackheads. 


I  have  a  SECRET! 


Send  for  the  folder,  “I’ve  Got  a| 
Secret,”  which  was  designed  forj 
yonr  use  in  tlie  classroom  and  forj 
students  at  home.  It  contains  a  wall  | 
chart  illustrating  the  correct  way 
to  wash  and  care  for  each  different 
skin  type— normal,  dry,  oily  and 
blemished  skin. 

Hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  doctors  and 
nurses  use  and  recommend  Cuticura  Soap, 
Cuticura  Ointment  and  Cuticura  Medicated 
Liquid  because  these  preparations  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  gentle,  highly  ef¬ 
fective  and  c-ompletely  trustworthy. 

(juticura 

To  order  folders  use  coupon 
on  page  41. 


New  for  the  Home 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

It  is  available  in  polished  aluminum  with 
black  plastic  handle.  Maximum  of  8  cups 
recjuires  16  minutes  to  brew. 

Easy  Mixer 

Beverages  as  well  as  f(K)ds  may  l>e 
whip|H*d  by  the  new  General  Electric 
ivortable  mixer.  A  special  drink  mixer 
attachment  with  single  shaft  and  plastic 
impeller  is  supplied  with  the  appliance. 

Available  in  white,  yelhnv,  pink,  or 
turrjuoise,  the  new  mixer  features  a 
push-button  beater  ejector,  fingertip 
s|H*ed  control,  an  easy-to-read  mixing 
chart,  and  a  renurvable  cord  that  is 
color-matched  to  the  mixer. 

Use  of  Darkened  Pars 

Aluminum  pans  that  have  Ihhmi  dark¬ 
ened  inside  are  perfeelh  safe  to  use, 
acx'ording  to  a  Universitv  of  Minnesota 
home  earnomist.  M’henevei  aluminum 
txunes  in  contact  with  alkaline  material, 
it  is  likely  to  turn  dark.  This  darkening 
will  have  no  harmful  effect  on  fotnls 
cooked  in  the  pans,  explains  Fh)rence 
Ehrenkran/. 

A  go(Kl  wa>  to  brighten  such  pans 
is  to  heat  a  weak  acid  solution  in  them. 
Use,  for  example,  a  solution  of  water 
and  a  small  amount  of  vinegar  or  eri'am 
of  tartar,  but  do  not  let  it  stand  in  the 
pan  more  than  a  half  hour  or  so.  Gooking 
grajx*  jelly  in  darkened  pans  is  a  sure 
way  to  make  them  bright  and  the  jelly 
will  be  perfectly  safe  to  itse.  A  regular 
cleaning  with  fine  steel  wool  soap  pads 
will  keep  aluminum  shiny. 

Wide  Assortment 

knife  to  please  the  personal  taste 
of  ever\  woman  is  included  in  a  unicjue 
assortment  of  Ecko  Forge  paring  knives. 
Each  of  the  knives  has  a  different  shape 
and  size  in  both  handle  and  blade  so 


Clipper,  with  curved  blade;  and  Hawks- 
bill,  with  serrated  tip. 

Table-top  Oven 

miniature  oven  which  bakes  bis¬ 
cuits,  meat  loaves,  frozen  dinners,  and 
potat(X‘s  right  at  the  table  is  made  by 
Knapp-Monarch.  ('ailed  the  Redi-Baker, 
the  oven  is  equip|xxl  with  a  reliable 


Tiny  table  oven  does  a  fine  job  of  baking 
biscuits,  muffins,  heating  frozen  dinners. 


thermostat  that  gives  a  range  of  heat 
from  200°  F.  to  500  F.  \  sjx'cial  w  arm¬ 
ing  teiniHTature  w  ill  heat  rolls  and 
muffins  and  keep  them  w  arm  for  serving. 

The  little  oven  is  well  insulated  and 
motinted  on  tiny  legs  so  that  it  will  not 
harm  table  surfaces.  The  drawer-type 
oven  slides  out  and  rests  on  a  small 
wheel  for  easy  handling. 


For  Summer  Study  in  19S9 
OREGON  STATE  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

«  ^  Q  A  Six  WMk  Swmm«r  S«$iion 
S  ^  ^  ^  Jufi«  22  to  August  1 ,  1 959 

WORKSHOPS: 

JuM  22-Jiily  3  Um  and  Cart  of  Modarn  Fabrics 

Intarpratinf  Homemakinf  Education 
J«ly  6-J*ly  17  Undorstandinf  Nursary  School  Children 

COURSE  OFFERINGS: 


Sev''n  types  of  knives  to  suit  individual 
i  tastes  are  designed  by  Ecko  Products. 

that  the  homemaker  can  select  the  de¬ 
sign  that  suits  her  best.  There  are  seven 
styles:  Stubby,  short  and  compact; 
Scalpel,  slender  and  curved;  Spear 
Point,  very  sharp  tip;  French,  like  the 
larger  knife;  Sheepstoe,  short  and  blunt; 


Tailorinc,  Consumer  Buyinc.  Textiles. 
Home  Furnishinfs,  Extension.  Child 
Development.  Family  Relationships. 
Parant  Education,  Housing.  Home 
Management.  Nutrition.  Food  Buying. 

Course  offerings  include  undergraduate  and  graduate 
work.  In  other  fields,  courses  are  available  in  an 
B  week  session  — June  22  to  August  14. 


For  cofolopt  and  detailed  |  Authorized  by  the 

I  OREGON  STATE 
SUMMER  SESSIONS  , 


OrogoM  State  Colloge 
Dept.  G7,  Corvallis,  Ota.  I 
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How  We  Teach  Time  Management 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

Use  of  Equipment 

Since  most  families  owned  electric  mixers  but  sel¬ 
dom  used  them,  a  motion  study  was  carried  on  with 
the  use  of  a  gingerbread  mix,  the  gingerbread  being 
made  with  and  without  the  mixer.  The  conclusion 
made  was  that  if  a  space  could  be  found  on  a  counter 
or  table  in  the  kitchen  for  keeping  the  mixer  ready  for 
use  at  all  times,  it  was  worthwhile.  But  if  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  the  mixer  apart  and  store  it  on  a  high 
shelf,  it  was  more  trouble  than  it  was  worth. 

Other  motion  and  time  studies  were  made  while 
ironing  doilies  on  an  ironer  and  by  hand;  setting  the 
table  with  and  without  the  use  of  a  tray;  preparing 
fresh  string  beans  and  carrots  for  cooking;  and  stack¬ 
ing,  washing,  and  putting  away  dishes. 

During  the  home  nursing  unit  there  were  l)ed-mak- 
ing  motion  studies  and  c-ontests.  Girls  were  taught  to 
make  a  lx*d  entirely  on  one  side  of  the  l>ed  liefore 
walking  around  to  the  other  side.  Then  six  girls,  work¬ 
ing  in  pairs  on  three  beds,  placed  the  bottom  sheets  to 
see  which  group  could  do  the  best  job  in  the  shortest 
time.  There  were  a  time  keeper,  a  scxire  keeper,  and 
judges.  The  enthusiam  was  almost  unrestrained!  They 
all  practiced  making  envelope  corners  for  a  week 
before  the  contest,  which  I’m  sure  they  would  not 
have  done  without  the  stimulus  of  competition. 

Project  Evaluation 

As  has  been  indicated,  each  project  was  evaluated 
at  the  end  of  the  lesson  or  series  of  lessons  to  find  out 
which  group  or  individual  had  worked  most  efficiently; 
which  had  used  the  least  time,  space,  and  efpiipment 
and  at  the  same  time  turned  out  a  g(KKl  protluct.  The 
basic  bomemaking  skills  and  required  subject  matter 
were  taught  at  the  same  time  that  efficient  manage¬ 
ment  was  being  emphasized. 

During  the  home  decorating  unit,  each  girl  planned 
a  c-ombination  dressing  and  study  unit  for  one  corner 
or  section  of  a  room,  where  she  could  keep  and  use 
all  of  her  Irelongings  and  treasures.  This  was  more 
realistic  than  planning  a  girl’s  bedroom,  which  prac¬ 
tically  none  of  them  had  done. 

Time  schedules  were  also  worked  out  which  in¬ 
cluded  time  for  homework  as  well  as  housekeeping 
tasks  and  daily  and  weekly  grooming  chores. 

Summary 

Whether  the  home  conditions  of  the  girls  improved 
as  a  result  of  this  series  of  lessons  we  do  not  know,  but 
we  did  notic-e  that  the  girls  developed  skills  in  team 
work  and  in  Iretter  use  of  time  in  the  laboratory,  their 
notelx)ok  work  improved,  and  there  was  seldom  a  girl 
without  an  apron. 

W’e  now  have  the  same  girls  for  the  second  year  in 
home  economics.  P’rom  time  to  time,  when  wasted 
motions  are  slowing  down  an  activity,  we  say,  “Re¬ 
member  our  motion  studies?  How  can  you  improve 
your  plan?”  They  smile  and  set  about  their  work  with 
more  thought. 


FREE  REPRINTS 

Carnation  Instant  Beauty  Beverage 
MARY  BLAKE,  Carnation  Company 

0«pt.  ED-49,  Los  An9«l*s  19,  California 


Please  send  me 


advertisement,  as  printed  in  Co-Ed, 


reprints  of  the  Carnation  Imtant  Beauty  Beveragt 


Name- 


(please  print) 


School _ 

Address- 
City _ 


_Zone- 


_ State _ _ 

128  Apr.  59  PHE 


Jane  Ashley,  Dept.  A-4 

P.  O.  Box  630,  Church  St.  Post  Office 
New  York  46,  New  York 

Please  send  me  free  for  distribution  to  my  students 
PARTY  REPARTEE — 18  new,  easy,  tested  recipes. 


copies  of 


Name- 


( please  print) 


School- 


•Address- 


City. 


-Zone- 


-State  _  _ 

138  Apr.  59  PHE 


From  CUTICURA 

Dept.  PH-94,  Malden  48,  Mass. 

Q  I  can  use  .  .  .  free  copies  of  Vi’all  Chart  showing  correct  way  to  wash  the 
face,  for  student  use  in  classroom  and  home. 


Name- 


School- 


Address- 


Citv- 


--Zone- 


-State- 


THIS  IS  A  LABEL-PLEASE  TYPE  OR  PRINT 
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A  DATE  TO  DECORATE 

"A  Dote  to  Decorate" 

P.  O.  Box  3006 
Detroit  31,  Michigan 


Please  send  me: 

(  )  Free  copy  of  new  "A  Date  to  Decorate”  Handbook 

(  )  Strip  film  with  record — $1.00.  Includes  complete  kit  of  teaching  mate¬ 
rials. 

(Please  make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  "A  Date  to  Decorate”). 


Name. 


Schixil. 


Zone 

Stite 

DY-4 

150  Apr.  59  PHE 
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Charm  School 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


NOW 

is  the  time 
to  order 
your 

TEACHING  AIDS 

Just  fill  out 
the  coupons  offering 
the  material 
you  would  like 
and  mail  today  to: 


PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 
33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


in  the  over-all  clothing  unit,  it  can  bear  repetition. 
Speakers,  particularly  hair  stylists,  doctors  who  discuss 
acne  and  nutrition  problems,  and  professional  models 
are  popular. 

Conducting  a  Charm  School 

Coals  in  good  grooming  are  set  up  by  the  students 
and  weekly  progress  charts  are  kept.  If  there  is  good 
rapport  in  the  class  it  may  be  possible  for  class  mem¬ 
bers  to  make  suggestions  to  each  other  on  how  to  be 
better  groomed. 

Social  customs  could  be  the  next  subject  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  should  include  introductions,  conversation, 
and  correct  manners  for  all  occasions.  This  is  a 
valuable  place  to  introduce  socio-drama.  Timid  girls 
will  completely  forget  themselves  in  role-playing  and 
will  enthusiastically  demonstrate  in  little  skits  the 
wrong  and  right  way  of  making  introductions.  Classes 
enjoy  these  little  skits  and  are  eager  to  point  out  the 
errors.  They  will  watch  carefully  when  the  corrected 
skit  is  produced,  hoping  to  find  one  more  mistake. 

Practice  in  conversation  cues  are  of  interest  to  the 
girls.  Games,  where  cues  must  be  found,  are  fun 
when  a  class  is  divided  into  groups  and  a  topic  of 
general  interest  is  introduced.  The  winners  will  be 
those  who  can  keep  the  topic  c'onversationally  alive 
the  longest.  Topics  with  appeal  at  ever\'  age  level  will 
do  a  great  deal  to  help  a  girl  feel  socially  at  ease  in 
any  group.  Conversational  pitfalls  are  discussed  and 
girls  will  readily  recognize  these  situations  and  learn 
ways  to  terminate  conversations  smoothly  and  easily. 

Good  manners  at  home,  school,  social  functions, 
theaters,  restaurants,  and  other  public  places  play 
an  important  part  in  every  girl’s  life.  The  knowledge 
of  the  correct  thing  to  do  makes  for  a  well-poised 
individual  and  will  do  much  to  develop  an  attractive 
personality. 

No  charm  school  would  be  complete  without  time 
spent  on  interpreting  friendship  and  popularity— one 
of  teen-agers’  greatest  needs.  Interviews  with  popular 
students,  questionnaires,  movies,  and  class  discussion 
all  play  a  strong  role  in  learning  how  to  win  and  keep 
friends.  Stories  illustrating  how  friends  can  help  in 
difficult  situations  may  Ire  read.  Time  should  be  spent 
on  interpreting  friend.ship  through  deeds.  .An  example 
is  to  smile  and  greet  at  least  one  new  person  each 
day  or  to  send  cards  and  letters  to  friends  on  special 
occasions.  Trying  to  do  things  for  another  person  is 
a  way  of  bringing  in  the  Golden  Rule  which  is  the 
foundation  for  friendship.  It  also  helps  the  students 
to  form  excellent  habits  and  makes  them  aware  of 
their  responsibilities  to  other  persons. 

Having  many  hobbies  is  another  way  of  acquiring 
friends.  A  hobby  display  will  create  much  interest. 
Deep  friendships  often  grow  from  common  interests, 
and  possibly  a  thoughtful  teen-ager  will  take  time  to 
select  a  new  hobby  and  develop  it. 

As  a  culmination  of  activities,  a  tea  can  be  arranged 
for  parents  with  every  class  memlrer  participating. 
A  short  program  may  be  pre.sented.  It  could  consist 
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HOW  TO  GET  FREE  DESK 
COPY  OF'BeOJ^OiOckBCi 
GOOD  and  EASY  COOK  BOOK 


of  brief  reports  on  the  learning  gained  through  the 
charm  school.  Introductions  and  conversations  with 
guests  should  be  required  of  all  the  girls.  Where 
could  better  public  relations  be  found  than  for  parents 
to  realize  that  their  children  have  improved  in 
appearance  and  in  social  graces  through  homemaking 
education.  And  the  greatest  satisfaction  will  come 
from  the  students  who  show  confidence  in  meeting 
ever\day  situations  with  iwise,  ease,  and  a  com¬ 
mendable  degree  of  charm. 


Addn 


Hearty  Salads  for  Spring 

(Continued  from  jHiRe  25) 

Meats,  fish,  and  poultry  should  be  cooked  and  well 
chilled.  Remove  all  gristle  and  fat,  then  slice,  cul)e,  or 
chop  as  desired.  Hardhoiled.  eggs  are  perfect  as  an 
ingredient  or  a  garnish.  They  may  be  slicked,  halved,  or 
(juartered.  A  colorful  touch  can  be  achieved  by  sepa¬ 
rating  the  cooked  and  cooled  egg  yolks  from  the  whites. 
Sieve  each  individually,  then  place  on  the  salad  in 
alternate  rows  of  white  and  yellow. 

Soft  cheese  may  he  thinned  with  cream,  milk,  or 
dressing,  if  necessiir>’.  Hard  cheeses  are  slicetl,  cul>ed, 
or  grated.  Macaroni,  rice,  or  anv  other  starchy  product 
should  l)e  c(X)ked,  drained,  and  chilled  l>efore  using  in 
a  salad. 

Salad  Arrangements 

In  general  there  are  three  types  of  salads.  Most 
popular  is  the  tossed  salad  in  which  greens  and  other 
ingredients  are  cut  into  small  pieces  and  then  tossed 
with  a  French -type  dressing.  These  are  mo.st  often 
served  in  a  large  bowl. 

Colorful  arrangements  of  fruits,  meat,  poultry,  fish, 
or  cheese  are  served  on  large  platters.  Ingredients  are 
selected  for  their  color  and  shajTe  as  well  as  for  texture 
and  flavor.  A  mayonnaise-type  dressing  is  used  as  a 
hinder,  garnish,  or  serxed  separately. 

Molded  salads  are  made  with  a  gelatin  base.  They 
may  contain  fruits,  vegetables,  or  protein  foods.  The 
base  may  be  clear  and  feature  interesting  and  colorful 
arrangements  of  food  molded  into  attractive  shapes. 
Each  layer  must  l>e  set  InTore  the  next  is  placed  in 
the  mold.  Molds  in  the  shape  of  rings,  flowers,  rec¬ 
tangles,  diamonds,  hearts,  or  any  other  shape  are  fun 
and  pretty.  Opacpie  molded  salads  often  contain 
chopped  or  minct'd  foods  and  may  lie  flavored  with  a 
mayonnaise  or  cooked  dressing.  The  ingredients  are 
simply  folded  together  and  pourerl  into  the  molds. 

.\11  salads  .should  feature  flavors,  textures,  and  colors 
that  complement  each  other.  The  prettiest  platter  and 
the  most  fabulous  arrangement  are  none  too  gcxxl  for 
this  springtime  menu  favorite. 
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SPiCIAL  OFFER  TO  HOME  ECONOMISTS 
Th«  Iona  Manufacturing  Compony 
RaRant  St.,  NUmchastar,  Caaa. 

Please  send  prepaid  _ LEV-R-MATIC  Electrk  Can  Openers  @  $S.0d 

ea.  (Regular  Retail  $19.95).  Total  Amount  Encloaed  « 


Practical  Homo  Economics 
Edition  of  Co-od 

$3  Waat  42adi  St„  Naw  Yarli  36,  N.T. 

Please  enter  my  subscription  to  PrtclUal  Home  Economict  Edition  of  Co-*d, 
for  the  term  checked  below.  My  Prtctu'tl  subserptioo  entitles  me  to  a  fret 
bound-in  copy  of  each  monthly  issue  of  Co-td. 

Q  One  Year  ($>.00).  Q  Two  Years  ($5.00).  Q  Payment  Enclosed. 
I~l  Send  Bill  Later. 


Potato  Chef's  Salad 

1  \'i  ru|i«  potato  balU  1  ••mall  brad  Irtturr 

lomatofA.  preled  and  dired  1  qt.  mixed  salad 
*4  lb.  rheese,  slivered  greens* 

cup  lemon-Freneh  dressing*  1  small  Bermuda 
1  small  green  pepper,  dired  onion,  slired  thin 
*4  rup  grated  raw  rarrot  8  radishes,  slired  thin 

(Continued  on  fmge  44) 
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(Continued  from  jmge  43) 

Cook  potato  balls  in  water  until  just  barely  tender.  Drain 
and  cool.  Place  in  salad  bowl.  .\dd  tomatties,  cheese,  and 
lemon-French  dressing.  Marinate  for  one  hour.  .\dd  re¬ 
maining  ingredients.  Toss  lightly,  and  serve  at  once.  Yield: 
Serves  6  to  8  as  salad  or  4  as  main  dish.  ‘Select  greens 
from  the  following;  beet  greens,  celery  leaves,  dandelion 
greens,  escarole,  spinach  leaves,  water  cress. 

*Lemon-French  Dressing 

^  rup  salad  oil  1  tsp.  salt 

rup  lemon  juice  Is  tsp.  ground  black  pepper 

I4  tsp.  sugar  1  close  garlic,  mashed 

*4  l>*P>  |N>wdered  dry  mustard 

Stir  until  well  blended.  Strain  to  remove  particles  of 
garlic.  Makes  one  cup. 


Molded  Cottage  Cheese  and  Pepper  Salad 


1  pkg.  apple-flavored 
gelatin 

1  rup  hot  water 

1  rup  cold  water 

2  thsp.  vinegar 
tsp.  salt 


1  cup  cottage  cheese 

2  thsp.  diced  green  pepper 
^4  cup  diced  celery 

Dash  of  pepper 
Dash  of  Tabasco  sauce 


Dissolve  gelatin  in  hot  water;  add  cold  water,  vinegar, 
and  salt.  Pour  one  third  of  mixture  into  1 -quart  mold  or 
individual  molds.  Chill  until  set.  Meanwhile,  fold  rest  of 
ingredients  into  remaining  gelatin.  Chill  until  slightly  thick¬ 
ened.  Pour  over  clear  gelatin  in  mold.  Chill  until  firm. 
Unmold  on  crisp  greens.  Makes  4  or  5  servings. 
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Curried  Chicken  and  Fresh  Grape  Salad 


3  cups  diced  c«>oked  chicken 
1^2  cups  diced  celery 

1  rup  green  seedless  grapes 

or  seeded  grapes 

2  thsp.  lemon  juice 
1*4  tsp.  salt 

*4  tsp.  ground  black  pepper 


1  tsp.  curry 
powder 

6  thsp.  mayon¬ 
naise 
I-ettuce 
3  thsp.  sliced 
toasted  almonds 


Combine  all  ingredients  except  lettuce  and  almonds. 
Toss  lightly.  Chill  until  ready  to  serve.  Place  each  serving 
on  a  l)ed  of  lettuce  and  sprinkle  with  sliced  almonds. 
Makes  6  serv  ings. 


SO  senfl 


Fresh  Asparagus  and  Deviled  Egg  Salad 


your 

cou  ptms 


3  Ihs.  fresh  asparagus.  rm>ked  Deviled  eggs 
Vb  cup  French  dressing  Mayonnaise 

Pimiento  strips  for  garnish 


promptly  to:  \ 

▼ 


Marinate  cxxiked  fresh  asparagus  one  hour  in  French 
dressing,  .\rrange  in  serving-size  bundles.  Garnish  each 
with  strips  of  pimiento.  Serve  with  deviled  eggs  and  may- 
onnai.se.  It  desired,  place  on  a  bed  of  water  cress  or  lettuce. 
Makes  6  to  7  servings. 


PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
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Deviled  Eggs 

6  hard-cooked  eggs  *4  tsp.  |iowdcrc‘d  dry 

3  thsp.  finely  chopped  mustard 

celery  ^4  tsp.  ground  black 

Vi  tsp*  salt  pepper 

.3  thsp.  mayonnaise 

Peel  eggs,  cut  in  half  lengthwi.se.  Remove  egg  yolks, 
mash,  and  force  through  a  sieve.  .\dd  remaining  ingre¬ 
dients.  Mix  well.  Fill  egg  whites  with  this  mixture.  Serve 
1  to  2  halves  with  each  serving  of  asparagus  salad. 
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Circle  K  Beef  Salad 


2  rups  riibed  ro«>ke<l 
bet*  f 

Vi  rup  rhopiM-d  green 
pepper 

I  rup  rhop|M‘d  reler> 
Vj  rup  fineK  »lired 
Kluffed  (tliveM 


4  hard-r»M>ked  eggs, 
rhupped 

.Mayonnai!>e  blended 
Hith  lonialu  juice  and 
horse-radish* 


Combine  the  beef,  green  pepper,  celery,  olives,  pimiento, 
and  eggs.  Toss  with  mayonnaise  blended  with  tomato  juice 
and  horse-radish  until  well  blended.  Serve  on  lettuce. 


‘Mayonnaise  Blend 


rup  loniat«i  juire 
1  rup  iiiasonnaise 


1  ibsp.  rreani  «lyle 
horse-radish 


Gradually  adtl  the  tomato  juice  to  the  mayonnaise, 
blending  until  smiMdh.  .\dd  the  horse-radish  and  blend  well. 


Hot  Frankfurter  and  Potato  Salad 


6  frankfurirrs.  sliced 
2  ihsp.  pure  vegetable  oil 
1  medium  onion,  chopped 
4  rups  rooked  potatoes, 
sliced 

1  large  dill  pirkle,  chopped 
1  tsp.  capers  (optional) 


'4  rup  vinegar 
I  tbsp.  prepared  mus¬ 
tard 

1  tsp.  salt 
•h  tsp.  pep|»er 
3  hard-cooked  eggs, 
whites  sliced 


Lightly  brown  frankfurter  slices  in  hot  oil.  Remove  frank¬ 
furters,  then  c(K»k  onion  in  the  oil  alMiiit  .5  minutes,  stirring 
occasionally.  .\dd  remaining  ingredients  except  egg  yolks. 
Stir  jvotato  salad  lightly  while  heating  it  through.  Grate 
the  egg  yolks  and  u.se  as  a  golden  garnisi)  tor  this  heavenly 
skillet  salad.  Six  servings. 


Egg  Salad  Royale 

8  hard-cooked  eggs,  chopped  Salt  and  pepper 
*2  cup  thinly  sliced  celery  Lettuce 
2  tbsp.  chopped  parsley  Peeled  tomato  wedges 

I  tbsp.  chopped  pimiento  Thin  cucumbers  twists 

*/^  cup  salad  dressing  ^  ater  crt^vg 


Combine  eggs,  ctdery,  parsley,  pimiento,  and  salad 
dressing.  Mix  lightly,  seasoning  to  taste.  Press  into  4  cus¬ 
tard  cups. 

For  each  serving,  nnmold  one  cup  on  lettuce  on  a  salad 
plate.  Garnish  with  tomato  wedges  and  cucumber  twists. 
Top  with  a  sprig  of  water  cress. 


Ham,  Pea,  and  Celery  Salad 


1  pkg.  apple-flavored  gelatin 
^/4  tsp.  salt 
1  rup  hut  water 
1  cup  cold  water 


1  tbsp.  vinegar 
^  rup  diced  rooked 
ham 

Vi  cup  rooked  fieas 
‘4  cup  diced  celery 


Dissolve  gelatin  and  salt  in  hot  water.  .\dd  cold  water 
and  vinegar.  Chill  until  slightly  thickened.  Fold  in  ham, 
peas,  and  celery.  Pour  into  loaf  pan  (9*  x  5"  x  3").  Chill 
until  firm.  Unmold  on  crisp  greens.  Makes  5  servings. 


FREE!  in  any  quantity.. MANUAL  OF  HOME  CARE 

This  12-page  illustrated  booklet  provides  the  latej  t  information 
about  new  home  care  products— explains  which  ones  to  choose 
for  the  many  kinds  of  surfaces  in  modern  homes— answers 
questions  about  modern  housekeeping  put  to  us  by  puzzled 
homemakers.  See  ad  on  page  10-11. 


Please  send  me _ copies  of  the 

MAMAL  OF  HOME  CARE 


Title  or  Dept _ 

School  or  Organization. 
Address  of  Abat  e _ 


.State _ _ 

1S7  Apr.  S9  PHE 


THE  KAYNAR  COMPANY,  Dept.  PH 

Box  2001,  Terminal  Annex,  Los  Angeles  54,  California 

Please  send  FREE  .  .  .  new  revised  "How  to  Set  a  Pin  Curl”  booklet  for 
distribution  amon);  my  x'rl  students. 

Also,  send  FREE-LO.W,  BR.^ND  NEVi’  1 6mm.  12'i  min.  color  and  sound 
film  for  use  on  dates  shown  (loan  period  two  weeks). 


State 

189  Apr.  59  PHE 


KEEPSAKE  DIAMOND  RINGS 

5yracuse  2,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  FRFiE  bsxsklet.  "The  Etiquette  of  the  Engagement  and  'K’ed- 
ding,”  plus  certificate  for  purchase  (with  5  0C)  of  "The  Art  of  Dating" 
book  from  any  Keepsake  Jeweler’s  store.  (Names  of  nearby  jewelers  will  be 
included.) 


252  Apr.  59  PHE 


Educational  Department 
Knox  Gelatine,  Inc. 

Box  PH-49,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

Please  mail  me  my  free  copy  of  the  16-page  Knox 
F'at-and-Reduce  Plan  Book  plus  the  Choice-of-Eoods 
Chart  and  full  information  about  America’s  favorite 
reducing  plan. 


198  Apr.  59  PHE 
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Co-ed 

is  the  first  and  only 
magazine  expressly 
designed  for  the 
home  economics  students 
in  your  classes. 

Each  issue  is  written 
to  appeal 

to  teen-age  interests  . . . 
each  specifically  prepared 
to  enrich  and  up-date 
the  homemaking  program 
in  junior  and  senior  high. 

Do  the  girls  in  your  class 
receive  each  issue? 

More  than  300,000  teen-age 
home  economics  students 
now  subscribe! 


Just  fill  out  coupons 
and  mail  them  today  to: 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 
33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


Trends  in  Baby  Feeding 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

who  is  cuddled  and  loved  while  being  fed  is  going 
to  feel  the  warmth  of  affection  and  security  whether 
his  dinner  arrives  via  breast  or  Iwttle.  Most  authorities, 
and  parents  too,  agree  that  this  psychological  aspect 
of  infant  feeding  is  just  as  vital  and  valuable  as  the 
nutrients  in  milk  or  fonnula. 

The  current  and  popular  “flexible  schedule”  or 
“self-demand”  feeding  plan— that  is,  the  use  of  a 
schedule  as  a  guide  but  not  as  a  rigid  time  table— 
has  apparently  helped  to  make  feedings  more  natural 
and  relaxed  than  they  were  in  the  days  when  the 
clock  dominated  the  nursery.  Nowadays,  some  physi¬ 
cians  recommend  using  a  tentative  schedule  for  a 
new  baby,  suggesting  that  he  be  fed  at  these  times 
if  he  is  awake  and  hungry.  If  the  baby  is  sound 
asleep,  there’s  no  need  to  disturb  him.  An  obviously 
hungry  baby  is  not  made  to  wait  until  a  schedule 
says  it’s  time  for  food.  Dr.  John  C.  Montgomery,  in 
America’s  Baby  Book,-  aptly  explains  why: 

“Hunger  is  the  baby’s  first  unhappiness  in  this 
world.  Food  which  satisfies  this  hunger  is  his  first 
satisfaction.  Every  baby  is  born  with  an  inner  mech¬ 
anism  which  regulates  all  his  body  processes.  It 
controls  his  breathing,  his  heartbeat,  his  blotxl  cir¬ 
culation,  his  growth.  When  the  part  of  this  inner 
mechanism  that  determines  his  need  for  food  begins  to 
operate,  the  baby  cries  because  he  is  both  physically 
uncomfortable  and  emotionally  disturbed.  When  he 
is  fed  promptly  in  response  to  his  cries,  both  physical 
and  emotional  needs  are  satisfied.  The  baby  not  only 
achieves  comfort  and  satisfaction  from  having  his 
little  stomach  filled,  he  also  has  acquired  his  first 
step  toward  self-confidence  and  self-reliance." 

At  first,  a  very  young  baby  is  not  apt  to  show  much 
consistent  regularity  in  his  eating-sleeping  pattern. 
But  a  new  mother  can  aim  fu.  a  fairly  definite  feed¬ 
ing  routine  while  adhering  closely  to  her  baby’s  natu¬ 
ral  tendencies.  As  Dr.  Richardson  says,  “It  is  no  longer 
the  custom  to  stick  religiously  to  the  precise  hour  .  .  . 
even  when  demand  feeding  is  not  being  followed.” 
Mothers  are  no  longer  expected  to  fit  the  baby  to 
an  arbitrary  schedule. 

When  should  a  baby  start  having  semisolid  foods 
in  addition  to  milk  or  formula?  There  is  divergence 
of  opinion  on  this  question.  Several  pediatricians, 
among  them  Dr.  Paul  Gyorgy,  Professor  of  Pediatrics 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  have  taken  a  stand 
against  the  introduction  of  semisolids  in  the  early 
weeks  of  a  baby’s  life.  Dr,  Gyorgy  expressed  the 
opinion  that  forcing  solid  foods  on  young  babies  may 
cause  “real  and  possibly  lasting  psychological  injury.” 
Of  course,  few  if  any  people  will  deny  that  forcing 
food  at  any  age  is  bad  practice. 

Other  pediatricians  are  concerned  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  over-nutrition  which  leads  to  the  problem  of 
overweight  among  some  children.  Dr.  Gilbert  B. 
Forbes  of  the  Department  of  Pediatrics,  University  of 
Rochester  School  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry,  expresses 

2  America’s  Baby  Book.  John  C.  Montgomery  M.D.,  Prentice 
Hall,  ®  1953. 
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the  opinion  that  “modem  mothers  are  constantly  be¬ 
ing  reminded  of  the  c-onception  that  bigger  babies 
are  better  babies,  which  is  but  one  manifestation  of  a 
frame  of  mind  pervading  our  culture.” 

Recognizing  the  present  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  the  appropriate  time  for  introducing  solid  foods 
into  a  baby’s  diet,  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics 
carefully  investigated  the  question.  After  thorough 
study,  their  Committee  on  Nutrition  released  an  offi¬ 
cial  statement  on  the  subject  w'hich  appeared  in  the 
.\pril  1958  issue  of  Pediatrics. 

The  committee  {X)ints  to  the  interesting  fact  that 
until  1920  solid  IckkIs  were  seldom  offered  to  a  baby 
under  one  year  of  age.  Yet,  “within  the  professional 
lifetime  of  many  of  the  nation’s  pediatricians,  infant 
feeding  has  undergone  the  remarkable  change  from 
no  solid-fo<xl  supplementation  being  recommended  in 
the  first  year  of  life  to  its  introduction  in  the  first 
days  of  life.  No  one  t(xlay  would  question  the  nu¬ 
tritional  inadequacy  of  a  diet  exclusively  of  milk 
throughout  the  first  year  .  .  .” 

.^s  to  the  question  of  appropriate  timing,  the  com¬ 
mittee  summarizes  with  the  following  comments  and 
recommendations : 

“Noiroal  full-term  infants  can  be  expected  to  thrive 
for  the  first  three  months  of  life  on  human  milk  or  a 
properly  constitutetl  raw’s  milk  formula.  Supplements 
of  a  minimum  of  4(M)  units  of  Vitamin  D  and  30 
mg  of  ascorbic  acid  should  be  provided. 

“The  committee  is  in  agreement  with  those  who 
object  to  the  use  of  age  as  a  rigid  standard.  It  be¬ 
lieves  the  needs  of  infants  are  best  served  on  an 
individual  basis.  Liirge,  rapidly-growing  infants  con¬ 
suming  large  (juantities  of  milk,  yet  obviously  hungry, 
may  be  contented  by  reasonable  concentration  of  the 
formula  or  by  supplementing  with  cereal  or  meat  at 
an  age  earlier  than  three  months.  On  the  other  hand, 
small  premature  infants  may  not  be  ransidered  ready 
for  solid-food  additions  even  at  three  months  of 
age  .  .  .” 

IntrcKluction  of  solid  fcHxls— when,  what,  and  how 
much— continues  to  vary  from  baby  to  baby  and  from 
doctor  to  d(K‘tor.  The  wide  variety  of  scientifically- 
prepared  baby  foods  makes  it  wonderfully  simple  for 
mothers  to  serve  anything  the  dwtor  orders  and  al¬ 
most  anything  the  baby  likes.  For  a  first  solid  footl, 
many  physicians  still  recommend  cereal.  Some  sug¬ 
gest  starting  fruits  next,  or  combining  fruits  with 
cereal;  others  rraommend  adding  vegetables  and  then 
fruits.  The  one  rule  which  a  new  parent  can  confi¬ 
dently  follow  is  never  to  force  a  baby  to  take  first 
solid  f(Kxls.  Instead,  taste  by  taste  and  little  by 
little,  a  mother  gives  her  baby  the  chance  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  new  texture  and  with  the  novelty 
of  spran  feeding,  hi  the  beginning,  solids  are  offered 
primarily  to  help  the  baby  get  used  to  tastes  and 
textures  other  than  milk.  Need  for  the  added  nutri¬ 
ents  is  greater  a  little  later  on.  Here,  as  in  most 
other  phases  of  infant  feeding,  the  baby’s  apjx'tite  is 
a  reliable  guide. 

Whether  it’s  breast  or  liottle  or  lx)th— solid  foods 
started  early  or  late— the  important  ingredients  of 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Trends  in  Baby  Feeding 

(Continued  from  page  47) 

successful  feeding  combine  good  nutrition  with  an 
atmosphere  of  relaxed  enjoyment  at  mealtimes.  This 
involves  a  consideration  of  the  individuality  of  lx)th 
the  baby  and  the  mother.  Girls  who  can  follow  this 
trend  will  seldom  be  far  off  the  track! 

BOOKLETS 

Foods  for  Baby  and  McaUimv  Psycholony.  Twenty-eight- 
page  booklet,  on  retjnest  from  CJerlxT  Baby  Foorls,  Fre¬ 
mont,  Mich. 

Infant  Sutrition  Student’s  Leaflet.  Prepared  to  supple¬ 
ment  a  brochure  on  b;»b>’  sitting.  .\lso  on  retpiest  from 
Gerber  Baby  Foods,  Fremont.  Mich. 

The  following  publications,  from  the  Children’s  Bureau 
of  the  U.  S.  Dt'partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare,  may  lx?  purchased  at  the  pric'es  indicated  from  tlu* 
Superintendent  of  Dtxuments.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  Orders  shoidd  be  accompanied  by 
cash,  check,  or  money  order.  .\  discount  of  2.5  jx'r  cent  is 
allcjwed  on  lots  of  1(X)  or  more  of  any  one  publication. 

Fotnls  Your  Children  Seed.  Fifteen  pages,  with  illustra¬ 
tions.  Folder  No.  14,  five  cents. 

Sutrition  and  Healthy  Groteth.  Thirty-five  pages.  B(M)k- 
let  \o.  352.  20  cents. 

Fo<hI  for  Young  Children  in  Group  Care.  Forty  pages. 
B(X)klet  No.  2S.5,  20  cents. 

Making  Baby’s  F ormula— Terminal  Heat  Method.  Five 
pages.  Leaflet  on  recpiest  from  the  Evaporated  .Milk  .\s.so- 
ciation,  228  N.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago  1,  III. 

The  ABC’s  of  Baby’s  Mealtime.  .\  twenty-four-page  pic¬ 
ture-story  book.  One  reference  cops  per  class  is  available 
on  re(juest  from  the  If.  J.  Heinz  Company,  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Dept.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Understanding  Your  Young  Child.  Twenty-four  pages 
with  illustrations.  On  request  from  the  .Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company,  1  Madison  .\ve..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Food  for  the  Family.  Seventeen  pages.  .\lso  obtained 
without  charge  from  the  Metropolitan  Lite  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  1  Madison  .\ve..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FILMS  AND  FILMSTRIPS 
Films 

Shaping  the  Persoruility:  The  Role  of  Mother-Child 
Relations  in  Infamy— 20  mins.  Distributed  to  professional 
groups  only.  (Film  Librars’,  N.  Y.  University,  26  Wash¬ 
ington  Place,  New  York  3,  N.  Y.)  $4.(K)  a  day;  S1(K).(K) 
purchase  price. 

Your  Children’s  -Mca/.s— 14, mias.  ( .\  British  Information 
Services  Film.  Contemporars'  Films,  267  West  25th  Street, 
New  York  1,  N.  Y, )  $5.(K)  a  day;  S75.(H)  purchase  price. 

Feeding  Is  a  Soeial  .\ffair— 10  mins.,  color.  (B.dw  Devel¬ 
opment  Clinic,  Counseling  Service,  N’isual  Education  Dept., 
6(K)  So.  Michigan  .\ve.,  Chicago  5,  111.) 

Filmstrips 

ABC’s  of  Baby  Feeding— HO  frs.,  color.  (H.  J.  Heinz 
Company  1062  Progress  Street,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa.)  Free 
loan. 

Infant  Care  Series.  Titles:  Feeding  the  Baby;  Prejtaring 
the  Formula— AWmt.  40  frs.  each.  (Young  .\merica  Films 
Dept.,  Mc-Graw-Hill  Publishing  Company;  Inc.,  330  W. 
42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.)  Both  for  purchase  only, 
$3..50  each. 

Comfort  and  Satisfaction  with  Bottle  Feeding— frs. 
(Baby  Development  Clinic,  Counseling  StTvice,  Visual 
Education  Dept.,  6(K)  So.  Michigan  .^ve.,  Chicago  5,  Ill. ) 
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Sug^stions  for  Using  This 
Issue^of.  Co-e«/  in  the  Classroom 

ra^g-g 


FOODS  AND  NUTRITION 


1.  Obtain  information  about 
native  dishes  served  in  Mexico 
and  other  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries.  Tamale  Pie  is  on  our 
“Party  Perfect”  menu.  See  pages 
10-12. 

2.  .\sk  each  girl  to  bring  to 
cla.ss  a  list  of  the  various  types 

of  chce.se  she  has  tasted.  Then  compile  a  list  of  all  cheeses 
and  the  plac-e  where  each  is  made.  Two  are  mentioned  as 
ingredients  of  the  Tamale  Pie. 

3.  .\rrange  a  cheese  exhibit  with  a  Iwal  grcK-er.  If  this 
is  not  possible,  wllect  pictures  showing  the  different  forms 
in  which  cheese  is  made  and  the  appearance  of  each 
when  cut. 

4.  .After  listing  the  ingredients  of  each  of  the  foods 
served  at  the  birthday  party  (pages  10-11),  figure  the 
caloric  value  of  indi\idual  portions.  Then  decide  how  a 
|H*rson  who  is  overweight  or  uinlerweight  should  react  to 
this  party  menu.  Hints  for  diet  control  are  given  on  pages 
20-21. 

5.  C'ollect  pictures  showing  ways  to  arrange  and  serve 
the  fresh  fruit  platter  mentioned  on  page  12.  See  article 


on  hearty  .spring  salads,  page  16,  Practical  Home  Economics. 

6.  Make  a  list  of  party  dishes  which  could  be  served  in 
different  ways  so  that  a  person  who  is  overweight,  under¬ 
weight,  or  trying  to  maintain  her  weight  could  eat  and 
enjoy  them. 

7.  After  reading  the  article  “The  Thick  and  Thin  of  It” 
on  pages  20-21,  have  each  student  decide  whether  she  is 
overweight,  underweight,  or  about  right.  Then  have  her 
analyze  her  own  diet  and  decide  what  changes  should 
be  made  to  control  her  weight. 

8.  Visit  a  kx'al  store  to  study  the  various  types  of  pre¬ 
pared  baby  foods  on  the  market  twlay.  Some  are  mentioned 
on  page  30.  See  article  on  infant  feeding,  page  21,  Practical 
Home  Economics. 

9.  Divide  the  class  into  two  groups.  Have  one  plan  a 
Sc-ottish  party  such  as  Amelia  MacLeod  mentions  on  page 
41;  the  other  one,  to  celebrate  Pan-.American  Day  which 
is  .April  14.  Note  any  differences  in  menu,  decorations,  and 
activities. 

10.  After  the  students  have  studied  the  information 
al)out  C^hiffon  and  .Angel  FockI  cakes  given  on  pages  31-38, 
arrange  a  cla.ss  cake-making  c-ontest.  Invite  well-known 
people  in  the  community  to  judge  the  products. 


HOME  AND  FAMILY  LIVING 


1.  In  order  for  Pat  .Mogen  (page  18)  to  more  efficient  to  use  and  attractive 

carry  on  her  three  careers  well,  she  must  plan  '‘^3  to  see.  (See  page  52.) 

each  day  carefully.  .Make  a  list  of  the  duties  tW  7.  .After  reading  the  article  “Decorating  on 

she  probably  has  to  perform  during  her  work  Budget”  (page  19),  ask  each  student  to  plan 

week.  Then  plan  a  .schedule  for  her  to  follow.  which  she  can  give  a  new  l(M)k  to 

2.  Debate  the  (juestion  “Should  a  woman  /  •  "  her  nxmi.  Limit  the  exiHmditure  to  $1.00. 

work  after  she  is  married?”  ,  8.  .Arrange  demonstrations  to  show  the 

3.  Take  a  trip  to  a  loc'al  store  so  that  the  ^  various  ways  to  clean  and  polish  silver.  .Analyze 

students  can  watch  the  way  various  types  of  ^  each  demonstration  as  to  the  time  it  takes  and 

vacuum  cleaners  function.  Have  them  list  the  the  results  achieved. 

advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  tyi>e  in  terms  of  9.  Collect  pictures  to  show  how  silver  may  be  stored  so 

|H*rformance,  ease  of  handling,  and  cost.  Check  information  that  it  is  always  handy  and  ready  to  u.se. 

on  page  52  before  making  trip.  10.  Plan  a  panel  discussion  to  present  Ix'fore  a  PT.A  meet- 

4.  .As  a  basis  for  a  discussion  of  family  budgets  (page  ing  on  why  it  is  so  important  for  parents  to  understand  their 

39),  ask  each  student  to  jot  down  how  much  it  c-ost  her  children.  Remember  how  Charlotte  wished  her  mother 

family  to  send  her  to  sch(X)l  that  day.  Include  the  cxjst  understcKKl  her  m  the  story  “.A  Girl  Named  Charlie”  (be- 

of  the  clothes  she  is  wearing  and  any  expenditures  she  ginning  on  page  22). 

will  make  for  ftxxl,  supplies,  transportation,  tuition,  dues,  11.  On  page  29,  washing  dishes  for  a  pre-fi.\ed  fee  is 

.nid  miscellaneous  items.  mentioned.  Discuss  when  a  daughter  should  expect  pay  for 


5.  Role-play  a  family  council  meeting  at  which  the 
family  budget  and  the  six*nding  of  money  is  di.scussed. 

6.  .Ask  each  student  to  make  a  rough  sketch  of  her 
clothes  closet.  Then  have  her  decide  what  she  could  do  to 


doing  a  household  task  and  how  much  the  fee  should  be. 

12.  .Arrange  a  visit  to  a  home  so  that  a  demonstration  of 
the  hints  on  baby  care,  mentionetl  on  page  ;3(),  can  actually 
lx‘  shown.  Let  students  practice?  with  a  baby-sized  doll. 
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CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES 


1.  Ask  each  girl  to  have  two 
snapshots  (front  and  side  view) 
taken  of  herself  in  a  simple,  form- 
fitting  bathing  suit.  Have  her  use 
these  pictures  to  analyze  her  figure 
assets  and  liabilities  (pages  14-15). 
See  article  on  Charm  School,  page 
12,  Practical  Home  Economics. 

2.  Have  each  student  make  a 
pajx'r  doll  of  her  figure  outline,  using  a  snapshot  taken  in 
a  bathing  suit.  Then  ask  her  to  design  paper  doll  dresses 
to  illustrate  the  type  of  lines  and  colors  she  should  wear 
in  order  to  correct  her  figure  faults  (pages  14-15). 

3.  Prepare  a  list  of  the  occasions  for  which  the  students 
in  the  class  will  need  different  types  of  clothes.  Then  make 
a  chart  using  drawings  or  pictures  cut  from  magazines  or 
newspajx*rs  to  show  the  garments  and  accessories  that  would 
lx*  appropriate  for  each  of  the  occasions  mentioned.  Sug¬ 
gestions  are  given  on  page  13. 

4.  .\sk  one  of  the  students  to  come  to  class  wearing  a 
simple  good-looking  dark  or  neutral-colored  dress.  Then 
show  how  her  api>earance  can  be  changed  by  the  use  of 
different  accessories  (pages  14-15). 

5.  .Analyze  each  of  the  dresses  worn  b\  Malinda  Berry 
(pages  14-15).  Decide  what  optical  illusions  have  been 
created  to  make  her  figure  appear  differently. 

6.  .\ssemble  a  collection  of  large  color  swatches.  Drape 


each  one  close  to  the  face  of  each  student  in  order  for  her 
to  decide  w'hich  colors  are  actually  flattering.  (See  page  16.) 
Then  have  her  write  down  the  rea.son  w'hy  each  color  is 
becoming  to  her. 

7.  Have  each  student  make  a  costume  plate  to  show 
the  right  and  wrong  use  of  color  for  her  figure  type.  Several 
suggestions  are  given  on  page  16. 

8.  Ask  a  committee  of  students  to  report  to  the  class  on 
how  fashions  have  changed  this  spring.  Have  them  study 
the  pictures  on  pages  8-9  and  24-25  and  compare  them 
with  fashion  pictures  shown  in  a  spring  issue  of  1958  Co-ed. 

9.  After  reading  the  story  Girl  Called  Charlie”  (be¬ 
ginning  on  page  22),  jot  down  all  the  phrases  which  seem 
to  describe  her.  Then  plan  a  complete  outfit  which  you 
think  she  would  wear  on  her  first  date  with  Ridge.  Be 
sure  to  give  the  reasons  for  your  selections. 

10.  Call  attention  to  the  classic  shirtwaist  dress  shown 
on  page  9.  Then  have  students  obtain  information  about 
this  style  of  dress:  when  and  where  it  was  first  show'n  and 
how  it  has  changed  as  fashions  have  changed. 

11.  Demonstrate  various  ways  of  applying  a  waistband 
to  the  skirts  shown  on  pages  8-9,  Some  helpful  suggestions 
are  found  on  page  22  of  Practical  Home  Economics. 

12.  Send  a  committee  of  students  to  the  library  to  obtain 
information  about  “tartans”  (page  41).  Then  obtain  samples 
or  colored  photographs  illustrating  the  various  clan  plaids 
to  put  on  the  bulletin  board. 


PERSONAL  DEVELOPMENT  - 

1.  Compile  a  self-analysis  ques¬ 
tionnaire  which  a  student  could 
use  to  scrutinize  her  appearance 
and  her  feelings.  Throughout  this 
issue  of  Co-ed,  helpful  information 
is  given. 

2.  Discuss  why  it  is  important 
to  “Know'  Oneself”  as  Charlotte 
seemed  to  in  the  story  “A  Girl 

Called  Charlie”  (beginning  on  page  22). 

3.  Find  out  w-hen,  where,  and  by  whom  the  “Know 
Yourself”  idea  was  first  advocated. 

4.  Discuss  the  meaning  of  the  word  initiative  and  how 
.\my  displayed  it  in  the  story  “The  Red  Apple”  (beginning 
on  page  17). 

5.  .\fter  reading  alx)ut  the  little  rooster  Banty,  beginning 
in  “The  Red  Apple,”  decide  why  it  is  so  important  to 
investigate  all  the  facts  in  a  case  before  drawing  any 
conclusions,  .^sk  the  students  to  tell  about  some  hasty  con¬ 
clusions  they  have  made,  which  proved  to  be  wrong,  and 
the  consecpiences  which  followed. 

6.  Discuss  why  .\my  “felt  good  in  her  beautiful  green 
sweater”  after  she  was  able  to  return  the  fiddle  to  Mr. 
Starnes  in  the  story,  “The  Red  Apple.” 

7.  .-Vsk  each  girl  to  write  dow'n  her  personal  fikes  and 
dislikes,  as  they  pertain  to  her  clothes.  Then  discuss  whether 
a  person  should  wear  something  that  is  flattering  to  her 
face  and  figure  (pages  14-15)  if  she  does  not  like  it. 

8.  After  reading  the  story,  “The  Red  Apple,”  discuss  the 
problems  of  an  old  person  who  has  no  one  to  care  for  him. 

9.  Have  a  buzz  session  on  how  a  teen-ager  can  make  the 


life  of  an  older  person  a  happier  one.  .\lso  have  the  students 
make  a  list  of  characteristics  that  this  thoughtfulness  for 
older  people  should  develop  in  each  of  them. 

10.  .Arrange  a  bulletin  board  display  to  show  the  satis¬ 
factions  a  homemaking  teacher  should  receive  from  her 
work.  Pat  Mogen’s  career  story  (page  18)  gives  you  some 
hints. 

11.  .Ask  each  student  to  select  one  of  the  questions  listed 
in  “What’s  Your  Date  Rating?”  and  report  to  the  class 
why  a  “yes”  answer  is  the  correct  one. 

12.  Discuss  the  meaning  of  poise.  Then  have  students 
role-play  situations  that  Nancy  Jane  Cathart  might  en¬ 
counter  on  a  plane  in  which  poise  should  play  an  important 
part  (see  page  28). 

13.  .After  reading  the  article  on  the  care  and  cleaning 
of  silver  (page  44)  have  students  decide  how  one  can  keep 
silver  looking  lovely  and  still  have  beautiful,  well-groomed 
hands. 

14.  V’isit  a  local  bank.  Have  one  of  the  bank  officials 
discuss  with  your  students  the  wise  handling  of  money 
(page  39). 

15.  Prepare  a  bulletin  board  display  using  as  a  headline 
the  one  on  page  39,  “Got  a  Hole  in  Your  Pocket?”  See 
another  on  bulletin  boards,  page  26,  Practical  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics. 

16.  Ask  each  student  to  obtain  information  about  one 
person  in  the  news  today  who  has  overcome  obstacles 
to  reach  success. 

17.  Start  a  scrapbook  of  clippings  telling  about  teen¬ 
agers  in  the  news  who  have  done  something  worthwhile 
(pages  60-61). 
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ANY  SOUND  REDUCING  PROGRAM  IS  EASIER  TO  FOLLOW 
WITH  THE  HELP  OP  THE  KNOX  PROTEIN  DRINK 

ii*  •n- is  lu-w  >  for  your  Ntiulfiit".  Wluit-  liuujr«‘r,  <‘urh  ovtT-ciitiii}'  which  increases  the  eii- 

c\cr  rcthiciii^  plan  they  c1um)m-,  we  su^j'CNt  they  joyim-iit  of  every  meal. 

aUo  «lo  this;  In'tweeii  or  l>efore  iiieaK  drink  one  1 .4)s<>  weight  easi<T  and,  ineiileiitally,  feel  hettiT 

eiiveloiK'of  Kno\  I  ntlavorid  (■•‘latine  lahont  .*>c)  everyday  l»y  drinking;  Kno\  I  idlavonsl  (i«-latine 
in  fruit  or  vefietahle  jniee,  honillon  or  water.  It  ...  for  nian.v  yearN  a  trnst<“d  foo<l  in  American 
is  as  simple  as  that.  homes.  It's  a  low-ealorie  protein  snpple- 

'I’his  wiilel.v  used  hijrh-pr<d«‘in,-low-ealorie  ineiit.  Simple  directions  are  printetl  on 
“pi<'k-np”  In-lps  make  an.v  redneiiifi  plan  easier  every  Knox  envelotK-.  (let  Knox  (ielatine 
to  live  with.  It  safely  helps  ease  In-t wt'en-ineal  at  your  jinK-er’s. 

KNOX  UNFLAVORED  GELATINE 

a  low-calorie  protein  supplement 
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Now!  3  Slant-Needle  Machines  by  SINGER 
...made  in  America  by  American  craftsmen 

/isi-zas  an<l  straiplit-stitcli  inodob  with  interchangeable  accessories  . . .  ideal  for  classrooms 


New  SL ANT-NKI'DLI'  Deluxe!*  104)...linest  slraij'lil- 
stitcliiii}:;  macliiiic  lor  nrr\  t\|)e  ol  labrie  Ironi  jiossaincr- 
lij'lit  sheers  to  l)ulk\  eoalinjis.  ('.real  variety  <»!  easy-to-use 
attaeliineiits  lor  su|>|>leineiitary  woik.. 


New  SLAN  l'-C  )-.M  \  rU;  Special  (•-Kb)  .  .  .  lets  you 
do  straijjlit  stitclunji  aiul  a  variety  ol  /ij^-zajj  and  decorative 
Stitt  lies  autoiuatically.  (’.omes  with  a  set  of ''FAMIh  ».N* 
Dist  s”  lor  additional  tlecoratue  stitt  lies. 


Kaiiioiis  SI.A.\T-0-.M A  ri(^*  (*  401)  .  .  .  Jjreatest  lully 
automatic  machine  ever  matle  . . .  simplest  toojierate!  lo 
do  buttonholes,  decorative  stitches,  sew  on  buttons,  bliiitl- 
stitch  hems  without  attaclimeiits,  just  ''tune  *  the  knob. 


I'lie  perlVrl  serie.s  lor  ritissrooiti  use! 

I'ixetl  Ixibbin  case  •  Kasv-tbreailmjf  ilrop.in  bobbin 
•  Neetlles.  bobbins,  titber  parts  interclian<>;eable  • 
Neetlle  slants  toward  operator  •  Clear  motor  drive 
lor  no-stall  stitching  •  lluilt-in  tbreadiny;  chart  on 
each  machine  •  '*(  )n  call”  maintenance  service  • 
.Simplest,  safest  for  school  operation  •  (  lioirc  of 
space-sav  inj;  desk  cabinets  •  Ku<>,<j;etl  construction, 
SINCIKK  lonii-lilc. 


l-lo-.”)  rjilio 

(  lassroom  experience  Indicates  a  "<mk1  ratioofanto- 
niatlc  to  strai^bt-stitcbln<;  macliines  is  one  to  live. 
Stiuleiits  learn  evervtbinjf  that  a  straij^bt-stitcliin); 
luacliine  can  do  aiul  have  some  experience  on  the 
latest- automatic  /i)r./a<r  e({ni|>ment. 


Special  prices  (o  scIhmiIs. 


Dl.lAII.S?  I'se  liniidy  coupon  in  (ionpon  Section! 


SINGER  SEWING  CENTERS 


I.istrd  in  voiir  phimr  iMMik  iiiuler 
SIXCKK  SKVVIXt;  \l  \<  MINK  Cd. 

•A  rrjdriiurt  ol  HU  SlM.t  R  MASCt AtTCRINC  CO. 


